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THIS BOOK 
Should be in the 


NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 


of your bank... 


It tells the story of the Moran Customers Plan of Building 
Savings Accounts — its remarkable success — and why. If 


you are interested in securing more worthwhile savings 


accounts at an unusually low cost we shall be glad to mail 
you a copy of “BUILDING BUSINESS FOR BANKS.” 


ACCOUNT ANALYSIS AND DEVELOPMENT 
NEW BUSINESS BUILDING PLANS B. T. MORAN 
ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING INC. 


CENTRAL SALES FILE SYSTEMS A Comprehensive Service for Banks 


W R Y BUILDING CHICA 
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Down to Date 
Sirs: 

Our chairman, Mr. A. M. Chaffey, has 
recently sent you the 1930 issue of our 
booklet, “The Deposit Liabilities of One 
Hundred and Fifty of the largest American, 
British, Colonial and Dominion Banks.” 

It might interest you to know that these 
pamphlets have a world-wide circulation 
and we have already received hundreds 
of letters from banks and individuals. 

RAYMOND I. TENNANT 
Manager, Department of Public Relations 

California Bank, Los Angeles 


It Is So Ordered 
Sirs: 

I have just received the April number of 
your magazine, and I want to compliment 
you upon the high standard this publication 

as attained. The articles contained in this 
number are among the best articles on 
banking that I have seen. They are not 
— well written, clear and strong, but in 
each instance the subject is treated in a 
practical convincing way, that must neces- 
sarily make an impression upon those who 
are interested in matters of finance and 
business generally. 

I regard The Burroughs Clearing House 
as one of the most valuable financial 
journals to which I have access, and I 


would like to become a regular subscriber 
to this journal. 


Hersert S. LARRIcK 
President, Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Winchester, Virginia 


Immediately If Not Sooner 


The following postcard from a cus- 
tomer is contributed by the Guaranty 
State Bank, of Florence, South Dakota: 
Dear Mr. Blum: 


Please keep my check till Christmas 
or after it and after Jan. Ist we will get 
the money and will come immediately 
and I don’t know when. 


Yours truly, 


It Doesn’t Always Work 
Sirs: 

We acknowledge receipt of copy of 
The Burroughs Clearing House for August, 
1925, containing the article on letters to go 
to depositors having insullicient funds. 

We appreciate this courtesy very much 
in sending this to us and cannot refrain 
from commending your splendid organi- 
zation which enabled you to identify the 
information which I requested from the 
brief descriplion submitted. 

Inasmuch as your file copies of this issue 
may be limited, we are returning it to you. 

JAMES ForsyTH, 
Cashier, Asbury Park National Bank and 
Trust Company, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Well Done—But Policy 
Won’t Let Us 
Sirs: 
Spring is here! And the spring poet has 


made his appearance, not in the usual line 
about gentle spring, etc., but his mind has 


HERBERT SHRYER 


management 
Section 88 of the Bank Act 


competition 


state lines 


fast tempo—of business 


pate in liberal awards of cash 


compensations 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 


Burroughs 


Clearing House 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representative 
Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, III. 


turned to the Overdraft List; and we are 
herewith enclosing effort by one of our 
bookkeepers to describe the overdraft 
problem as it appears to him. 
If you can use this, I am sure you are 
welcome to it. 
A. R. MEtTz 
Vice-president, 
Citizens Security National Bank, 
Everett, Washington 


At Least Two Up 
Sirs: 

There are two articles in your March 
issue that to my mind are particularly in- 
teresting—‘“‘What is the Answer?” (by 
W. Espey Albig) and ‘‘Examining 
Nebraska’s Guaranty Law” (by Charles 
E. Duffie). 

The first because of the trend of net 


earnings to banks’ income, is of vital inter- 
est to every bank director, and the latter 
because of the agitation in Mississippi (our 
border state) is more particularly of inter- 
est to the bankers of Louisiana. 


I have received the copies as requested, 
and have distributed them among our 
influential directors, and thank you very 
kindly for the courtesy. 


I always read each month’s articles, as 


I find some very interesting and instructive 
information therein. 


W. E. Morriss 
President, Livingston Bank, 
Denham Springs, Louisiana 


Snared at the A. B. A. Mid-Winter 
Trust Conference in New York: “A 
certain, salient, if silent, sales appeal.” 

Try it on your Alliterator. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS 
WILL APPRECIATE THIS SERVICE 


EW radio pro- 

grams are so 
genuinely helpful 
to listeners as that 
broadcast every Wednesday evening, 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co.—featuring 
the Old Counsellor’s discussions of 
investment topics, supplemented by a 
distinguished symphony orchestra. 

Those of your customers who may 
not now be familiar with the program 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness in 
providing the display pictured above 
which makes available reprints of 
the talks as they are given weekly. 
To regular listeners this announce- 
ment is a simple and effective means 
of identifying your institution with 


HALSEY, 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


SOUND ADVICE 
on how to invest 
‘your money 
consult this bank 


and tune in 


| Every Wednesday Evening 


a 


this nation-wide service to investors. 

The handsome and dignified display 
is designed especially to harmonize 
with bank surroundings. The card is 
fitted into an artistically decorated, 
substantial wooden frame. It may be 
stood on a counter or hung on the 
wall and is obtainable with or without 
the wings, depending upon whether 
reprints of current talks are desired 
for distribution. 

Write us, if you would like one of 
these displays. It is supplied without cost 
and places you under no obligation. 


STUART & 


INCORPORATED 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall 


The Old Counselor's 
Comment on Recent 
Changes in the 
md Market 


ICURRENT 
| TOPICS 


ad 
OLD COUNSELLOR 


Typical Subjects Discussed 
by the Old Counsellor 
and by Guest Speakers 


What is the surest road to finan- 
cial independence? 


What are principal ways to diver- 
sify? 
How the business man and gen- 


eral public are protected by the 
Federal Reserve System. 


How to read a bond circular. 


Points to consider in choosing real 
estate bonds. 


What is a business man's Invest- 
ment? 


How to plan the family’s financial 
program. 


Investment trusts. 
How to read the financial page. 


Some observations on the break 
in the stock market. 


CO. 


Street 


THE PROGRAM 
THAT DOES MORE 
THAN 
ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening . . . thousands increase their 
knowledge of sound investment by listening to the Old 
Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. program. Broadcast 
over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associated 
with the National Broadcasting Co. Orchestral music. 


8 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
7 P. M. Central Standard Time 
6 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
5 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 


Daylight Saving Time one hour later 


B O N D § 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Hassett Farm, near Denison, lowa—recently sold at $148 per acre after several years’ management 


Corporate Farm anagers 


They Give “Farm Relief” by Teaching Farm- 
ers the Science of Profitable Management 


ND what,” I asked, “gave you 
your first impression that the 
principal cause of failure to 

make a profit from the farm was lack of business system?” 

I was sitting in the private office of Mr. C. J. Claassen, 
president of the Farmers National Company of Omaha. 
For almost an hour he had been telling me of the success 
which he and his associates had achieved in making un- 
productive farms profitable to their owners—how farm 
after farm, which was not returning a satisfactory income 
for the owners, had been rehabilitated, put on a profitable 
basis and, in many instances, sold thereafter at a most 
satisfactory price. And all this in the period of “agri- 
cultural depression” which has caused so much agitation 


among economists, industrial leaders we even government 
officials. 


"THE Farmers National Company possibly is the first 

organization of its kind in the United States to make 
“group farm-management” an exclusive business, and to 
offer its services, on a commercial basis, to land-owners who 
are dissatisfied with results obtained under the customary 
arrangement of leasing farm lands to a tenant —and then 
allowing the tenant to “‘do the best he can” without either 
skilled supervision or constructive co-operation. 

Since 1925 the officers of the company have had prac- 
tical experience in managing something more than 700 


By Charles E. Duffie 


farms in the five states of the “corn 
belt.” Today the company is manag- 
ing more than five hundred farms 
for owners; and through the selection of high-class tenants, 
well equipped to carry on farming on a modern basis, com- 
bined with proper soil preparation, the use of good seed, 
scientific crop rotation and skilled and efficient supervision, 
is producing results that might properly be termed sur- 
prising. 

In proof of this last statement, let us examine the record 
of 103 farms, owned in one account. Prior to 1926 these 
farms were locally managed by thoroughly reliable men or 
institutions in close proximity to each farm. In the year 
1926 the total income amounted to the sum of $20,255.14. 
In 1927, after full management was assumed by the Farm 
Investment Company (of which the Farmers National 
Company is the successor) the income was increased to 
$42,354.67 —in other words, more than doubled. 

“These results,”’ said Mr. Claassen, “‘were accomplished 
with practically identical crop and price conditions, but 
under our system of management. It may seem strange 
that there could be such a great difference due primarily to 
management alone; but remember that local management is 
usually under the handicap of local community environ- 
ment and sentiment; and because of this, for one reason or 
another, the income is likely to suffer. 

“Under local management, the tenant is almost always 
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left to his own devices. If he is a 
scientific farmer, well equipped with 
machinery, and with an ambition to 
succeed, the results may be reason- 
ably satisfactory. But the local man- 
ager ordinarily is not himself a skilled 
farmer. Then, too, he has other busi- 
ness to which to attend—other than 
seeing that his tenants properly work 
their farms. In most instances the 
tenant is a close acquaintance —per- 
haps even a close friend—of the 
local manager. Quite naturally, then, 
the tenant is permitted to run the 
farm as he chooses. He may know 
how to rotate crops scientifically in 
order to get the best yields, and he 
may not. In the latter case, the 
income suffers. He may be ‘slack’ 


the peak of high farm land prices it 
probably commanded a current selling 
value from $250 to $300 per acre. 

“At the time this farm was taken 
over for management, the tenant in 
possession had been farming it for 
about eight years. The slump in the 
prices of corn and small grain reduced 
the income so that the net results were 
extremely disappointing. In 1925 the 
rental income was only $2,352.61. This, 
of course, was a ruinous return, as it 
did not pay the interest on the mort- 
gage. 

“T drove out to this farm early one 
Sunday morning, and found the tenant 
in a state of ‘spiritual excitation’ not 


THE BURROUGHS 


help of the farmer and his sons. Today 
that farm yields a return of about 5 
per cent on the fairly high book value 
of $182 per acre. The tenant is making 
a good return on his labor, seed and 
dairy-cow investment, and the owner 
shares equally in the improvements 
that have been brought about through 
a little scientific management. 
“‘Another similar case is a 323-acre 
farm near Onawa, lowa. When taken 
over, there was an accumulation of 
manure against the side of the barn, 
which was caving in under the pres- 
sure. Some of the windows in the 
house were boarded up, and the tenant 
complained it was very hard to keep 
warm in winter. There were many 


in his methods—and the local 
manager hesitates to criticize him, 
because of friendship. Again the 
income suffers. Under our man- 
agement, the tenant receives expert 
advice from a master farmer. He 
is cheered on to greater effort. 
He is given every assistance, and 
if he is the right type of man, he 
wins out. If he isn’t the right 
type —well, the only remedy then 
is to replace him with another 
tenant who will take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded.” 

“What becomes of the rehabili- 
tated farms, after they have been 
‘-brought up to the point where they 
are productive enough to be con- 
sidered a satisfactory investment?” 
I asked. 

“Many of them are sold,” said 
Mr. Claassen promptly. “Oh yes, 
I know one hears that there is 
little sale for farm lands,” he went 
on, perhaps noting my look of 
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other evidences of shiftlessness and 
neglect. 

“Our rental supervisor took 
charge, and through the selection 
of high-yielding seeds, hauling the 
manure to the fields, crop rota- 
tion and helpful direction of the 
tenant, the rental income has been 
raised from $832.56 in 1926 to 
$4,229.34 in 1929. This last figure 
is more than an 11 per cent return 
on the investment before taxes, 
and more than 9 per cent net after 
all taxes and management charges 
have been deducted. 


“FOR another example, the story 
of the Donahue farm of 313 
acres, located near Brayton in 
Creeley County, Nebraska, is very 
interesting. This farm represented 
an investment of $20,018.17 in 
1926, and that year it produced 
a rental return of only $184.75. 
“The previous owner had per- 
mitted particularly heavy ravages 


surprise, “but consider the follow- 
ing facts: 

“Of 700 farms of which we took the 
management, 145 of them have been 
sold since 1926 at a purchase price of 
$957,406.50. Of this amount $619,- 
386.50 was paid in cash. I believe this 
proves that there is a market for farm 
lands of the right kind —in other words, 
farms that pay the owner a profit.” 


“TE would be mighty interesting to 

learn just how you proceed in order 
to make a farm more productive by a 
system of scientific management,” I 
suggested. 

“Well,” was the response, “here are 
three typical cases—and please to 
remember that the figures I give you 
from this file, so far as rental returns 
are concerned, are taken from reports 
which have been verified by auditors. 

“One of the largest farms under the 
management of the staff now compos- 
ing the Farmers National Company is 
a 533-acre farm in Monona County, 
Iowa, adjoining the town of Turin. It 
represented an investment to the owner 
of $97,317.20 —$182 per acre. During 


Presenting it to the owner 


due to religious fervor by any means. 
Several large piles of corn, awaiting 
shelling, were surrounded by the 
tenant’s hogs. In other words, his hogs 
were fattening at our expense —the 
lease providing for a one-half crop 
rental. 

“The buildings were also in poor con- 
dition, and in one new barn the mules, 
evidently, had kicked out several boards 
which were not replaced. No very 
great powers of deduction were neces- 
sary to find the reason for low income. 

“A new ‘drought-resisting’ tenant 
was acquired; and under the direction 
of our trained rental supervisor, the 
income began to increase. In 1926 the 
rentals had increased to $3,047.76; in 
1927 they were $3,517.29; in 1928, 
$4,596.87, and the receipts last year 
will approximate $5,000, when the 
corn is all sold. 

“The fences have been squared out, 
a new water system installed, some of 
the old buildings have been rebuilt 
with the old material, and the improve- 
ments have been repainted with the 


to be made both on the soil— 

which is rather light —and on the 
improvements. When we took it over 
for management, no self-respecting 
man or animal would have attempted 
to fight a way through the cockle-burr 
fields. To walk or ride across it was 
literally impossible. It was a literal 
‘No-Man’s Land’ with cockle-burr 
entanglements. 

“One of our rental supervisors —the 
best practical tenant director in the 
country —undertook to rehabilitate 
this farm. There are few men who 
would even look at such a farm; but 
our supervisor found a truck driver 
who was a hard worker, and who 
owned some power machinery, and was 
anxious to start in for himself. We 
realized we had a hard job—with a 
tenant whom probably we would be 
forced to coax, lead and drive during 
the crop season. 

“He settled down to hard work. He 
accepted our suggestions readily. 
Through rotating sweet clover, oats 
and corn, and eradicating the cockle- 
burrs by the use of power machinery, 
we had this farm rehabilitated in a 
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period of three years. The 1927 rentals 
rose from. $184.75 for the preceding 
year to $511.65. The year 1928 showed 
but aslight increase; but 1929 produced 
$1,076.09. This is a 600 per cent 
increase over 1926. Furthermore the 
farm is now in such good condition that 
1930, with a reasonable growing season, 
should show a rental return of more 
than $1,500 —about 714 per cent on the 
owner’s investment.” 

Mr. Claassen believes that the time 
is not far distant when tenant farmers 
will not only welcome the opportunity 
to locate on properties under scientific 
group-farm man- 
agement, but will 
actually be willing 
to pay a bonus 
for the privilege 
of leasing such 
farms. Working 
under the direc- 
tion of rental 
supervisors who 
are master farm- 
ers, and who know 
exactly what 
should be done 
with any particu- 
lar field to make 
it yield a maxi- 
mum return, 
tenants who have 
not had agricul- 
tural training thus 
gain obviously a 
great advantage 
over their less for- 
tunate brothers. 


very large profits. * * * * Eventually agri- 
culture will settle upon the level of other 
attractive industries like mining, lumbering 
and petroleum. Agriculture will be oper- 
ated on a large scale with supervised labor. 
Farms will be well financed and equipped. 
Yields will increase and profits will reflect 
differences in location.” 


In its management contract. with 
owners, the Farmers National Com- 
pany undertakes to retain undivided 
charge of the property, with power to 
rent, collect income and remit to the 
owner; to make improvements to the 
extent of $100 during any one fiscal 
year, pay all taxes and insurance, etc., 
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‘hankering’ for the banking business. 
So I left the farm at a rather early age, 
to engage in the business of my choice. 
‘**My brothers, however, remained on 
the farm. Father gave them a good 
education, supplementing it with a 
course in scientific farming at an agri- 
cultural college. As I have said, these 
brothers made more money than I have. 
“In the year 1917 one of these 
brothers came to see me, and told me 
he was thinking of buying a 320-acre 
farm which he could purchase for $65 
per acre. He asked me to visit it with 
him, and give him my opinion of the 
property. 


“When I saw it, 
I threw up my 
hands in astonish- 
ment. If there 
ever was a disrep- 
utable looking 
farm, that was 


one. It had been 
a tenant farm for 
twenty years. The 
fields were in- 


Obviously, too, 
they will be able 
to make a profit 
where the less 
skillful farmer 
finds it impossible to do so. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the 
predictions made by Dr. Edward 
Sherwood Mead, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. In an address before 
the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards in June, 1929, he said, in 
part: 


“From the standpoint of the man inter- 
ested in farm land, the individual farmer by 
the millions will be eliminated. * * * * In 
his place will come the farm managed by 
technically trained men who can obtain 
from the land satisfactory returns. Indeed 
during the present period, as appears from 
the facts already presented, scientific agri- 
culture in the United States presents the 
opportunity for very large profit. The 

resent wane of prices, while altogether too 
ow, is so far above the level of obtainable 
costs as to offer liberal returns to well- 
managed agricultural investment. * * * * 
On the present average of farm prices, low 
as they are, a well-equipped and efficiently 
managed farm can make profits which com- 
pare favorably with those obtained by the 
most profitable (industrial) concerns. ith 
costs of 50c to 75c for wheat, 50c for corn, 
12c for cotton and $5 to $6 for beef and 
pork, farm prices—which spell ruin to seven 
out of eight farmers—yield the minority 


The application and 
the agreement 


fested with cockle- 
burrs, and the soil 
was badly de- 
pleted. The im- 
provements were 
all in bad shape 
and, on the whole, 
the farm looked 
hopeless as an in- 


vestment. I ex- 
pressed my judg- 
ment in a few 


blunt words, and 
advised him to 
leave the property 
alone, no matter 


for a consideration of 10 per cent of the 
gross rentals, but not less than $100 
yearly for each tenant managed. A 
purchase-option is also included in the 
contract, in case the owner wishes to 
sell the land at a specified figure. The 
company does not, however, accept 
farm listings for sale only. 

‘Please do not overlook the previous 
question,” I suggested. ‘“‘What gave 
you the first ‘hunch’ that lack of suc- 
cess in farming was probably due to 
poor management?” 

Mr. Claassen grinned, then laughed 
outright. 


‘““TCHE truth of that matter is that I 

saw one of my brothers make more 
money, net, in ten years from farming 
operations than I did myself in the 
banking business! 

“You may not know it, but I was 
born and raised on a farm,” he went 
on. “My father was a_ successful 
farmer, and my two younger brothers 
were much interested in agriculture. 
While farming was not distasteful to 
me, I always had what father called a 


at what price it 
was offered. 

“He thanked me heartily for my 
advice —and then bought the farm! 

“T wish you could see what he was 
able to do with that land in a few short 
years. Applying the same methods we 
now use in our own work, he had the 
cockle-burrs eradicated, the soil re- 
stored to fertility, and was making a 
satisfactory return on his investment. 
In 1927 he had a completely rejuve- 
nated farm. 

**A new farm home has been built on 
the property at a cost of some $8,000. 
It is modern in every respect. The 
farm is completely electrified, and the 
profits more than satisfactory. Today 
that farm for which he paid about 
$20,000 would easily sell for $40,000 to 
$50,000. 

“That same brother bought a 200- 
acre farm, not long after his first pur- 
chase, reclaimed it by the same 
methods, and sold it at a profit. That 
opened my eyes to the possibilities of 
scientific managentent. 

“In the year 1926 these two younger 
brothers raised 900,000 pounds of pork 
on their farms, all of which was sold at 


(Continued on page 46) 
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ection the Bank Act 


The Canadian System of Lend- 
ing on Warehouse Receipts 


receipts are good collateral for 

bank loans the world over, as 
they give control of the relative goods 
to the holder of the security. 

Under the Canadian system, how- 
ever, a unique form of banking col- 
lateral has developed, by which the 
goods hypothecated to the bank for an 
advance still remain in possession of 
the borrower, and may be dealt with 
by him in the ordinary course of 
business. 

The editor of an American banking 
Magazine, commenting on it some 
years ago, referred to it as “home- 
made”’ collateral, but, like many home- 
made processes, it has worked satis- 
factorily. 

It was not, and is not now, intended 
for indiscriminate application, how- 
ever, and advances under Section 88 
of the Bank Act (its official designa- 
tion), are confined strictly to certain 
specific classes of wholesale traders, 
those dealing in natural products, in 
fact, which are commonly bought and 
sold for cash. Wholesale manufac- 
turers may also borrow under the 
section, upon the security of their 
manufactured products, and their raw 


Bree of lading and warehouse 


cBy A. B. Barker 


Toronto Clearing House 


materials. Farmers may borrow upon 
the security of the threshed grain 
grown by them, also they may borrow 
for the purchase of seed grain, upon 
the security of the crop to be grown 
from such seed, and persons engaged 
in the raising of live stock may borrow 
on their cattle. 


"THE security may be taken at the 

time the advance is made, or later, if 
a specific promise, in writing, to give 
such security, is taken when the ad- 
vance is made. Under no circum- 
stances may security be taken under 
the section to secure an existing debt; 
also, before an advance may be made 
thereunder, a notice of intention to 
give such security must be executed 
by the borrower, and registered with 
the assistant receiver general in the 
province in which the borrower carries 
on business. 

In effect, the security resembles, to 
some extent, a chattel mortgage, and, 
prior to the regulation requiring regis- 
tration, there was criticism in some 


quarters, where it was charged that 
the security operated as a secret lien 
in favor of the bank, to the detriment 
of other creditors. In theory, this 
might have been so, but, in practice, 
the secrecy of the lien was more 
apparent than real. However, the 
registration seems to have removed 
any ground for complaint, and for that, 
if for no other reason, it was advisable. 

The underlying principle of this 
security is that the bank, in making 
advances under this section, in effect 
creates its own security, by lending 
the customer the money wherewith to 
acquire or make the security. The in- 
tention of the section is to enable those 
authorized to borrow thereunder to 
obtain the funds with which to pay 
cash for their goods. The Act imposes 
no responsibility on the part of the 
bank to see that the vendor is paid, 
but, if it were established that at the 
time it acquired the security the bank 
was aware that the vendor had not 
been paid and that the unpaid vendor 
had a lien upon the goods for his unpaid 
debt, the bank can only obtain the 
security subject to such unpaid lien. 
The spirit of the Act is clear, and the 
courts leave no doubt that it is the 
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spirit of the Act upon which their 
decisions are based. 

The system has been a matter of 
development. It originated with ware- 
house receipts, and at first, as at 
present, the warehouseman or other 
party entitled to give a bill of lading 
or receipt under the statute, could not 
himself be the owner of the goods. In 
1861 this was changed so that the 
owner could also be the warehouseman, 
issue warehouse receipts, and borrow 
against them, and it was also provided 
that all advances made upon the secu- 
rity of a bill of lading, or warehouse 
receipt, gave to the party, or the bank 
making the advance, priority of claim 
over that of the unpaid vendor. 


HIS was the introduction of the 

principle under which the owner of 
the goods, himself in possession of them, 
might borrow money from a bank 
upon the security of the goods, and 
practically give to the bank a mort- 
gage upon the goods in the form of a 
warehouse receipt. The Act confined 
this privilege to five kinds of persons — 
warehouseman, miller, wharfinger, 
master of a vessel or master of a 
carrier, and the receipt must have 
been given in that capacity. From 
time to time this list was extended, 
first to a cove keeper, or keeper of any 
wharf or harbor, but the goods upon 
which he could so borrow must have 
been timber, boards, or lumber. Then 
the list was extended to include pork 
packers, and dealers in wool, and 
again to include maltsters and dis- 
tillers. Sawmillers, meat curers, and 
dealers in agricultural products came 
later, and in 1890 manufacturers 
generally were included. 

In subsequent revisions of the Act, 
farmers and raisers of cattle were 
added; the farmers may borrow against 
the grain in their possession grown on 
their own farms, and may also borrow 
for the purchase of seed grain upon the 
security of the crop. This section, 
however, is not of much advantage in 
connection with loans to farmers, for 
various reasons, and banks usually are 
not inclined to rely on it, unless the 
borrower would be considered good for 
the advance without the formality of 
special security, and the security is 
taken more to fix the terms of the ad- 


vance in definite form. This is not to 
suggest in any way that one section of 
the community is less reliable than 
another. It merely emphasizes the 
fact that, if security is to be taken, it 
must be real security, and not a shad- 
owy one. 

Section 88 of the Bank Act has been 
of great advantage in the past to 
Canadian borrowers, as well as to the 
banks. On the one hand it has enabled 
the banks to find a com- 
paratively safe employ- 
ment for their funds, 
and on the other has 
made it possible for the 
classes of borrowers en- 
titled to borrow under 
the section to be readily 
financed, at reasonable 
rates of interest, for 
their temporary require- 
ments. 

The effect of the 
security under the sec- 
tion is to give the bank 
what practically amounts 
to a chattel mortgage on the goods 
of the debtor. Now a mortgage is 
intended to cover a loan for a specific 
amount, and is limited strictly to 
that particular debt. When payment 
is made on the debt, the amount 
for which the security is held is re- 
duced to the extent of the payment. 

With loans under Section 88 the 
security is intended to cover the 
operation of a business account, under 
which the debt to the bank is con- 
stantly changing according to the 
needs of the business, as is also the 
stock on hand upon which the security 
is given. 

This necessitates the closest attention 
to the details in connection with the 
advances and the security, as the 
courts interpret the section very liter- 
ally, and the procedure must therefore 
be technically correct, as well as in 
good faith. 

In the early operation of the section 
the procedure adopted by the banks 
Was very simple, and it worked satis- 
factorily in those cases it was designed 
to cover. 

The original intention was to enable 
men of moderate capital, in certain 
specified lines of business, to obtain 
the ready money to pay cash for their 
purchases to the producer. This made 
for a more rapid turnover in these lines 
at close prices, for cash, and everyone 
was satisfied. 

Conditions, however, have changed. 
The security held by banks under the 
section has been peculiarly subject to 
attacks by other creditors, more par- 
ticularly in cases of bankruptcy, and 
the security may be invalidated because 
of technicalities in the taking of the 
security. This has gradually forced 
the banks to adopt a somewhat cum- 
bersome procedure designed under 
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expert legal advice to meet these 
technicalities. 

It is necessary that the records of 
the bank show clearly that the moneys 
advanced by it against the pledge or 
hypothecation of the goods of the bor- 
rower, have not been used to retire 
any former indebtedness of the cus- 
tomer to the bank. This is accom- 
plished by operating two accounts for 
the borrower in its ledger. One account 
shows only the checks 
issued in connection with 
the operation of the 
business, payment of 
bills for goods, for wages, 
and the other general 
expenses of the business, 
The credits to this 
account consist solely of 
the proceeds of advances 
under the section secured 
by pledge on the goods 
of the borrower. The 
other account is known 
as the Sales Account, 
and to it are deposited 
the proceeds of all sales of goods. 
From time to time, as these accumu- 
late, round amounts are charged 
to the sales account and applied in 
payment of the bank’s advances to the 
customer in question. 

In the operation of a line of credit 
granted under this section, the credits 
authorizing the loans are limited as to 
time, and when the limit expires, a 
new line of credit must be arranged. 
After the limit has expired, no loans 
may be made under it, but must be 
made under the new credit, and, until 
the new credit is arranged, any loans 
must be in the form of temporary loans 
against individual pledges on the 
goods, and not as advances under the 
old line of credit. Any loans current 
under the old credit will be retired 
from the proceeds of sales, as these 
accumulate in sales account, and then 
the accrued proceeds are applied in 
payment of the temporary advances 
referred to above. 


AS with chattel mortgages, the de- 

scription of the goods hypothecated, 
and of the places where they are 
located, must be such that the goods 
referred to may be identified. 

Some years ago a prominent legal 
authority stated that in taking secu- 
rity under this section, the following 
were essential: 

1. The amount for which the 
security is taken shall be expressly 
stated. 

2. That the bills or notes held for 
the amount shall be described. 

3. That there shall be an assign- 
ment to the bank as security, of cer- 
tain classes of chattel property, upon 
security of which alone banks are 
authorized to make advances, which 
property is by the Bank Act differently 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Clinic Must Prescribe 
With Intelligence — From 
the Book of Competition 


cBy Stephen C. Thorning 


Manager of Savings, First National Bank, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


FEW weeks ago a leading weekly 
magazine commented editorially 
on savings conditions in this 

country. It was disclosed, in no tem- 
perate terms, that the concept of 
thrift is undergoing a change, and it 
was openly predicted that a year from 
. now further declines in savings would 
be shown because of the heavy en- 
croachments being made by sundry 
other investment mediums. 

With all due respect to the editors 
of this publication, it lies within our 
province to take a hearty exception to 
their views and we may do so with the 
greatest confidence and faith in the 
ability of our American bankers to 
study the savings situation and to cope 
intelligently with the changing condi- 
tions progress has brought. 

Let us analyze the savings situation 
as we find it today and attempt to 
determine what —if anything —is wrong 
with the savings business. For the 
first time in two decades, during the 
fiscal year, 1928-29, the number of 
depositors in savings banks declined 
from 53,188,348 to 52,664,127 with a 
loss in deposits of $195,350,500. At 
the first glance these figures loom large, 
but they are not so startling when it is 
recalled that the total of savings bank 
deposits is not far below twenty-nine 
billion dollars. Nevertheless this is a 
decline, after many years of steady 
progress, and it deserves attention. 

Change is the immutable law. Eter- 
nal adaptability is the price of survival. 
Success and change march together as 
one. If the savings business is ill, and 
the red poison of changing conditions 
has sent up its temperature, the 
bankers of this country will gather 
together and becone a vast clinic. 
Group meetings, departmental meet- 
ings, and meetings of the American 


Bankers Association will be held. 
The desperate disease, which our 
savings decline indicates, may need 

a desperate remedy and it will 
follow, without question, as it has 
in the past, that the old doctors in 
gathering together will prescribe with 
a heavy hand. Bankers will not be 
content to sit back and permit com- 
petition —some good and some bad — 
to step in and deplete to any extent 
savings which have been the economic 
backbone of this country for over 
a century. 

One of man’s greatest gifts lies in his 
ability to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment. Disaster in many forms has 
struck man, but still he has persevered 
and weathered all adversity. In a like 
manner, any business—the savings 
business included, if you please —will 
be successful in just the degree to which 
it is able to adapt itself to the condi- 
tions which it finds in its own particu- 
lar environment. If adaptation to 
environment—the meeting of com- 
petition on its own basis —is found to 
be required, that is exactly what the 
savings business will get. 


N casting about for reasons to ex- 
plain wivy savings have shown a 
decline, it is first lo be observed that 
as savings accounts of many reach 
certain dimensions, the owners turn 
from bank interest to investment 
returns. Also many oltiers who for- 
merly carried savings accounts have 
placed their funds in other places. 
Heavy inroads have been made in 
savings through the purchase of build- 
ing and loan certificates, employee 
stock ownership plans, bonds, life in- 
surance, stocks, fraudulent promotion 
schemes, postal savings, and install- 
ment buying. Two fundamentals are 
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indicated which disclose at once that 
the interest return from savings ac- 
counts is not satisfactory, and that 
competition is using the more persua- 
sive and aggressive methods to get 
business. 

Let us consider the first fundamen- 
tal. How can savings interest be 
bettered? It is possible to increase the 
return on savings and it becomes a 
duty to do so, not particularly by de- 
claring a higher rate of interest, but by 
actually paying the stated rate without 
any subtle evasions in the manner in 
which the interest is figured. The old 
trick of reducing the interest to almost 
a negligible rate by making deductions 
because of withdrawals, is, in the 
writer’s opinion, one of the worst evils 
of the savings business today. It is 
because of this that the saver in many 
instances becomes discouraged and dis- 
satisfied, and is actually driven into 
the competitor’s hands. There was a 
time when it was possible to give a 
depositor a small amount of interest 
and still keep him content. At times, 
no doubt, many bankers marveled at 
the stupidity which prompted their 
depositors to continue using their 
savings departments. The depositors 
forfeited interest when they made 
withdrawals, whereas, even had they 
purchased Liberty bonds, they might 
have received interest from the date 
purchased until the date sold. 

Some months ago there was held 
in the South a convention of bankers 
for the discussion of problems of 
common interest. Among those who 
sat throughout the long program of 
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speeches, protracted several days, was 
a tall, gray-haired gentleman who 
represented in appearance the perfect 
type for a picture to be titled, ““A Son 
of Old Scotland.” And not only in 
appearance did this man bear out his 
heritage, for he stood there as president 
of the savings division of the American 
Bankers Association, president of a 
large eastern savings bank, and one of 
America’s leading authorities on thrift. 
This gentleman smiled while he listened 
to a Kansas banker’s summing up of 
the various methods used for figuring 
interest. He was to learn that there 
are some fifty-four different methods 
used, the majority arranged so as to 
give the banks far the best 
of the deal. Space does not 
permit us to begin to cover 
the various plans, save to 
say that some banks com- 


dred-Billion-Dollar mark a few months 
ago. What was the cause of this aston- 
ishing growth? Was it due principally 
to the many benefits to be derived from 
insurance? The answer is obvious. 
Hardly a day passes but what those of 
you that are in the business world come 
into contact with insurance representa- 
tives who are plugging, pushing, and 
boosting their wares on all occasions. 
If insurance companies had simply 
obtained their charters, erected their 
buildings, opened their doors and 
extended a general invitation to the 
public to make use of their services, 
do you not agree that the results would 
be quite different? Sales organization 
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funds will not be required over the 
long period? If withdrawal is made 
prior to the maturity of the certificates, 
heavy penalties are imposed and thus 
the rate of interest and the only ad- 
vantage this form of investment has 
over a savings account, is reduced. If 
this point is brought out, the tendency 
of the public to diverge from savings 
will be lessened. It is quite clear that 
the additional benefits credited to 
building and loan are not so great 
after all. 

The bonds of various descriptions 
which are constantly being offered, 
need not be regarded as being in any 
serious way competitive with savings. 
Bonds do not serve the 
purpose of the average sav- 
ings depositor and the 
additional return is hardly 


pute their interest monthly, 
others quarterly, and still 


“oT he solution of the problem 
of competition would be 


sufficient to offset the par- 
ticular savings advantage 
of being able to make ad- 


others semi-annually. With- 
drawal deductions are made 
in some instances from first 
deposits and in others from 
last deposits and so on ad 
infinitum. 


I" was obvious to many of 

the delegates at this con- 
ference that the unfairness 
of many of the interest 
figuring plans affronted the 
integrity of the guest of 
honor and finally when the 
session was over and he 
was given the opportunity 
lo express himself, he did 
not mince words in stating 
that if the savings of this 
country were to prosper, 
the interest rates would 
of necessity have to be 
arranged so that the depos- 
itor will in the future receive 
an actual return of the advertised rate. 

Fortunately, the interest problem, 
under the direction of the American 
Bankers Association, is rapidly adjust- 
ing itself and it should not be long 
before some definite uniform method, 
fair to the public as well as to the bank, 
will evolve. 

This brings us to the second funda- 
mental. Is competition using more 
aggressive and persuasive methods to 
get business? Let us pause for a few 
moments, take each competitive factor 
individually, and compare it on a com- 
petitive basis with savings. Please 
consider particularly the method em- 
ployed by each to get business. 

Irrespective of the worthiness of its 
Purpose, life insurance must be re- 
garded as competition because much of 
it is bought and sold on the basis of 
Saving. The growth of life insurance 
has become an object of universal won- 
der as was evidenced by the comment 
When the total reached the One-Hun- 


found if banks would adopt 
the new ideas that have proven 
so successful in the business 
world—scientific management, 
research, standardization,. 
staff training, salesmanship, 
window display and advertis- 
ing. Modern merchandising 
methods are essential in bank- 
ing as in any other business.” 


and intensive sales effort are solely 
responsible for the growth of the in- 
surance business. 

Building and loan associations have 
prospered during the last few years and 
in many instances at the expense of sav- 
ings. It was not so long ago that this 
form of business was looked upon by 
bankers as a menace and attempts 
were made to stifle its growth. No 
good came, nor could have come, from 
this, and building and loan today is 
looked upon instead as a good and 
worthy competitor. As such, it should 
be met on a competitive basis. Many 
lessons may be learned from the 
building and loan business and the 
manner in which the certificates are 
merchandised should be studied care- 
fully. If a person has money to invest 
over a long period, an investment in a 
substantial building and loan asso- 
ciation would perhaps serve him well. 
However, how many people do we 
find who know definitely that their 


ditional deposits and with- 
drawals from time to time. 
The growth of postal 
‘ savings banks has not been 
sufficient to cause any 
serious loss to the private 
savings bank business, but, 
like the small seepage 
which endangers a levee in 
flood time, every increase, 
however small, represents 
money. which rightfully 
should be on deposit in 
banks. It is this writer’s 
opinion that postal savings 
banks in this country 
should be abolished. The 
continued efforts to make 
the United States Govern- 
ment a burden bearer for 
the people is destroying its 
representative republican 
form. The only business 
of the government is to 
govern, and this in the broadest pos- 
sible way, leaving to private business 
its personal rights and privileges. 
Nothing can be said in contradiction 
of the worthiness of employee stock 
ownership plans and much good is to 
be derived by all concerned from an 
arrangement of this kind. However, 
neither need we look upon this form of 
investment as one which will be likely 
to have anyeffect of much moment upon 
our savings. The volume of this busi- 
ness is too small to be of consequence. 
Millions are diverted yearly from 
savings into worthless schemes and 
stock promotion plans. In this bankers 
have a distinct obligation. For bankers 
to let any Tom, Dick or Harry talk-to 
the public while they are silent or sit 
supinely by and allow themselves to 
be out-advertised and out-sold by 
promoters is indeed a public injustice, 
and they have no right to complain if 
deposits suffer. 
Installment buying—perhaps the 


(Continued on page 50) 
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STATES WHICH 


ARE RECIPROCAL 


ITH the development of branch, 

chain, and group banking at 

such a rapid pace, it is natural 

for trust companies and trust divisions 
of banks to inquire how far corporate 


fiduciaries may go in extending their 
services beyond the boundaries of their 


home states. Already, one of the 
largest eastern trust companies has 
extended its operations far afield, 
using as bases the branches of its 
security affiliate. It is the intention, 
we are informed, to provide trust 
facilities in connection with each of 
these branch offices. 

Although citizens of any state are 
free to establish living trusts of per- 
sonal property outside the jurisdiction 
of their state of residence, the situation 
with respect to trusts of real estate and 
trusts under will, either of real or 
personal property, is somewhat more 
involved and the freedom of action 
much less. The right of a foreign 
corporation to act as executor or ad- 
ministrator of a resident estate is also 
rather closely circumscribed. Such 
appointments and confirmations are 
largely in the hands of the probate 
courts, and the local judges are loathe 
to extend them to foreign persons, 
either natural or corporate, even in 


rust 


STATES WHICH PER- 
MIT FOREIGN TRUST 
COMPANIES TO ACT 
WITHOUT QUALIFYING 


STATES WHICH 
HIBIT FOREIGN 
TRUST COMPANIES 
FROM ACTING 


The Diversity of Regulatory Laws When 
Administration Transcends State Lines 


cBy P. P. Pullen 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 


the few states which do not prohibit 
such action by statute. 

A definite movement toward the 
breaking down of these artificial bar- 
riers has been under way for some 
time through the granting of recipro- 
cal trust powers among a few of the 
states. At the time this is being 
written there are eleven states which 
have extended reciprocity to trust 
companies of other jurisdictions: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

These statutes are by no means uni- 
form, but that of Connecticut is per- 
haps typical of the others. This reads 
as follows: “Any foreign corporation 
authorized by its charter to act as 
executor or trustee in the state where 
it is chartered, and named as executor 
or trustee in the will of any resident of 
this state, or of any non-resident 
leaving property within the state, may 
qualify and act as such executor or 
testamentary trustee in this state, 
provided no such foreign corporation 


STATES WHICH PER- 
FOREIGN TRUST 


MIT IGN 
COMPANIES TO ACT 
UPON QUALIFYING 
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STATES IN WHICH 
SITUATION 
SOME DOUBT 


shall act as such executor or testa- 
mentary trustee under the will of any 
non-resident leaving property within 
this state unless similar domestic cor- 
porations which have the power under 
the law of this state to act as executor 
and trustee therein are permitted to 
act in like capacity in the state where 
such foreign corporation has its domi- 
cile.” The statute does not require 
that a foreign trust company of a 
reciprocal state qualify to do business 
in order to act as executor or testa- 
mentary trustee except that it must 
appoint the secretary of state its 
attorney-in-fact and must furnish the 
usual bond required by the probate 
court. 

The Delaware statute is silent as to 
the qualification requirements of a 
foreign trust company, but it is the 
opinion of state officials that the 
statute is reciprocal both as to quali- 
fications and the right to act. 

Maryland grants a foreign trust 
company of a reciprocal state the 
right to act as personal representative, 
but neither authorizes nor prohibits 
such a company from acting as testa- 
mentary or other trustee. 

The reciprocal statute of Massachu- 
setts is lengthy and detailed. It grants 
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reciprocity only to foreign corpora- 
tions of a reciprocal state, provided 
that the association or corporation is 
authorized by the law of the state of 
its incorporation and by its corporate 
charter to act outside the state. 

New Jersey grants reciprocity not 
only to trust companies of other 
states but also to those of “‘any foreign 
kingdom or government.” Vermont, 
on the other hand, provides for reci- 
procity only in the case of “any de- 
ceased resident of this state of whose 
estate at the time of his decease at 
least 65 per cent is located or invested 
without this state.” 

Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island present no distinctive features 
in their reciprocal statutes. New 
York and Wisconsin, however, pro- 
vide, in words almost identical, that 
“no such foreign corporation having 
authority to act as executor or trustee 
under the last will and testament of 
any person shall establish or maintain 
directly or indirectly any branch 
office or agency in this state or shall in 
any way solicit directly or indirectly 
any business as executor or trustee 
therein.” Any foreign corporation 
which violates this provision of the 
statute “‘shall not thereafter be ap- 
pointed or act as executor or trustee 
in this state.” 

Among the states which are not 
reciprocal there are some few which 
permit a foreign fiduciary to act 
without the necessity of qualify- 
ing to do business in the state. 
Thus the Oklahoma statute reads: 
“Every executor, administrator, or 
guardian appointed in, but resid- 
ing out of the state, shall, before 
entering upon the duties of his 
trust, in writing, appoint an agent 
residing in the county where he 
is appointed.”’ This is, of course, for 
the purpose of receiving service of 
legal process. Likewise, a foreign trust 
company may act as executor and 
trustee under a will of a deceased 
resident of South Carolina merely by 
filing the required bond and appointing 
a resident agent in the county of 
probate. 

In Tennessee a foreign corporation 
may act under a will of a deceased resi- 
dent in the same manner and to the 
same extent that a natural person of 
residence may act. The attorney 
general’s office of Washington inter- 
prets the statutes of that state to mean 
that a foreign trust company may act 
if named executor in any last will. 
The statute itself provides that “a 
person named as executor in any last 
will and testament may be appointed 
to act as such executor whether he be 
a resident of this state or not” if he 
files the necessary bond and appoints 
an agent in the county of probate. 
The statute goes on to describe the 
word ‘“‘person” as including any public 


or private corporation of the United 
States or any state or territory. A 
foreign corporation cannot, apparently, 
act as testamentary trustee of a resi- 
dent estate. 

The statutes of Wyoming read: 
“The testator may name in his will 
any person or persons as executor or 
executors to carry into effect his will, 
but such executor or executors shall 
be resident and citizens of the United 
States, and whenever it shall appear 


to the judge having jurisdiction that 
any executor or trustee named in any 
will is not a resident of the state, the 
judge shall require such executor or 
trustee to designate some resident of 
the state as agent or attorney —upon 
whom process may be served.” 


WITH respect to the right of a foreign 

trust company to act under the will 
of a deceased resident without quali- 
fying to do business, there exists con- 
siderable doubt in a number of states. 
Although the statutes of Montana 
provide that no corporation not sub- 
ject to supervision by the state banking 
department shall transact business as 
a trust company, nevertheless the 
Superintendent of Banks has written: 
*‘T have gone into this with the attor- 
ney general at various times, and it 
seems to be his opinion that a foreign 
trust company is permitted to act in 
the capacity mentioned (as an execu- 
tor of an estate under the will of a 
resident of Montana). As I under- 
stand it, the only necessity for a trust 
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company to act would be that imposed 
upon it by the district court in which 
the estate may be administered.” 

In Minnesota, where the statutes are 
not entirely clear as to intent, the 
attorney general has given it as his 
opinion that “under our present laws 
a foreign trust company cannot open 
a branch office in this state and exer- 
cise trust company powers. While we 
have a statute which authorizes for- 
eign corporations to do business in 
this state, upon securing a license 
therefor, this does not in my opinion 
apply to financial corporations such 
as trust companies.” Just recently 
the attorney general has held, in the 
matter of the application of a New 
York trust company to solicit per- 
sonally trusts within the state of 
Minnesota, that such solicitation does 
not constitute doing business in the 
state within the meaning of the 
statute where the trusts are actually 
accepted by the officers of the trust 
company in New York. 

The Maine statutes apparently do 

not authorize a foreign corporation to 
act in a fiduciary capacity. The 
Supreme Judicial Court of that state, 
however, held, in the matter of the 
Estate of Thomas Avery Lamb, that 
a foreign corporation authorized to 
act as executor in its own state is not, 
because it is a foreign cor- 
poration, legally disqualified 
under the laws of the State 
of Maine from acting as 
executor or trustee. 
The statutes of Iowa are silent as 
to foreign corporate fiduciaries. In 
Indiana there is no statutory provision 
for the admission of foreign trust 
companies, but the attorney general 
gives it as his opinion that while 
“neither foreign banks nor trust com- 
panies can qualify to do business here 
under our foreign corporation statute, 
I do not think there would be any 
objection to a foreign trust company 
acting as joint executor and trustee 
under a will, provided one of the other 
executors or trustees was a resident of 
Indiana. However, this would depend 
upon the view of the particular court 
under which such trusteeship existed 
in Indiana.” 

Many states absolutely prohibit 
foreign corporations from acting as 
executor or trustee. These states are: 
California, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia. 

Another group allows foreign fidu- 
ciaries to act within its borders provided 
they meet the necessary requirements 
as to qualifying so to do business. This 
group includes Alabama, District of Col- 
umbia, Illinois, Mississippi, and Texas. 

In the remaining states the present 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Service Needs 


If It Shall Compete in 
Merchandising With the 
Style, Color, Contrast— 
Fast Tempo—of Business 


By John D. Blaine 


HEN I interviewed A. P. 

Giannini for The Magazine of 

Business, May 1929, on the 
subject of nation-wide branch banking, 
he said, ‘““The public, through the very 
size and attention-getting power of the 
system, would be more rapidly edu- 
cated to the habit of depending upon 
capable advisers.” 

The implications of that remark are 
really tremendous. All close readers 
‘ of the daily press know that Mr. 
Giannini had already protested vigor- 
ously against the sensational market 
for the stocks associated by the public 
with his enterprises. It was grim 
humor that for a season the public had 
quit taking the advice of known capa- 
ble advisers and had made the very 
reputations of the advisers an excuse 
to gamble with their names. In other 
words, the public had apparently for- 
gotten for the moment that the most 
important thing about a bank is its 
service. 

In this there is no reflection on stock 
marketing as a business. The point is 
that the entire drama of business 
service today centers on the effort to 
get and hold public attention. Hence 
in this sense bank service is competing 
with every other kind of business 
service. And it is not to the best 
interests of other kinds of business 
service and of the public if bank 
service, with its influences for con- 
servatism, does not compete for atten- 
tion successfully. 

Is it not true that the methods of 
getting and holding public attention 
have vastly speeded up? Two years 
ago ““Roxy” (S. L. Rothafel) of New 
York, manager of the largest theater 
in the world, in an interview, said, “I 
wonder how many business men real- 
ize the part speed plays in success 
today? Everything is speed —speed — 
speed. This may not be desirable. I 
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business. 


there already. 
getting problem is chiefly one 


“The bank’s duty to the public 

begins with being fair to 
itself. When it becomes fair 
to itself it will have plenty of 
speed to keep pace in dramatic 
appeal with other kinds of 


Really, the speed is 
Our attention- 


of making that fact known.” 


do not think it is, but it is Fact No. 1 
which we who cater to the public today 
must recognize . We have 
found out what speed is. Speed is 
tempo, of course; but speed is also style, 
color, light, brevity, contrast, sweep.” 
In the two years since “Roxy” 
offered that philosophy, business, al- 
ready fast, has speeded up greatly. 
Consider, for example, automobiles. 
Almost without exception they are 
speeded up to cater to a different tempo 
of life—the models not only for the 
classes, but also for the masses. And 
this is important, because for the buyers 
in the higher income groups there was 
already plenty of speed (although there 
is considerably more today). Add to 
speed an infinitely more dramatic visual 
appeal, and we have an industry’s 
contribution to the new tempo. 

‘In those two years some phases 
of merchandising have shown us a 
revolution: voluntary chains; open 
display stores; rapid turns of stock; 
and more novelty, color, contrast, and 
price specials in the offerings. In the 
same period investments took on too 
much speed, in certain quarters, which 
was none the less significant as an in- 
dication of the modern tempo. 


AND now what of banking? Do we 

need more color, sweep, and speed in 
the banking business? Paradoxically 
we do —so that public attention will be 
drawn to the capable advisers who 
will teach a safe conservatism! 

Hy. W. Sanders remarked, in The 
Burroughs Clearing House for February: 
“The day is surely coming when we 
shall have a systematically graduated 
scale of charges for all banking serv- 
ices —so much per deposit, so much 
per check deposited, so much for one 
drawn, and so forth.” Which is to say 
that for purposes of higher speed, bank 
service should be merchandised. 


But the time of which Mr. Sanders 
speaks is, for banks in general, yet 
some distance off. A banker friend, 
however, who has his own reasons for 
remaining anonymous, believes that 
bank service merchandising is a possi- 
bility right now. More, he is putting 
that principle in practice, as I shall let 
him explain in his own words. 

“Merchandising ability,” said this 
executive, “‘which some men _ have 
naturally and some haven’t, has been 
to me for many years a good deal of a 
mystery. I learned to apply it to 
bank service by studying it elsewhere. 

‘*For instance, a certain tailor always 
gets the orders for my clothing. His 
materials and workmanship, however, 
may not be any better than those of 
his competitors. Then why do I 
patronize him exclusively? Because 
he knows how to give me that ‘million 
dollar’ feeling. Or, consider my wife. 
For the first half of our married life 
she was never satisfied with any house 
I could get built for her. We were 
constantly selling and building again. 
But finally I discovered a builder who 
can give my wife the same ‘million 
dollar’ feeling in a house that my 
tailor gives me in clothing. I’ve had 
similar experiences in many kinds of 
buying. What does it all mean? 

“To see the point here we have only 
to take into consideration the well- 
known economic principle of con- 
sumer’s surplus, the advantage that the 
patron really feels. Practically, for 
example, there is no difference between 
a cut glass setting and a real diamond 
unless the possessor knows there is a 
difference and feels a corresponding 
satisfaction. The greater the satis- 


faction, on any given basis of intrinsic 
worth, the greater the consumer's 
surplus. 

“That explains why merchants are 
constantly offering specials, specials, 
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and more specials. The effort is to 
make patrons feel more satisfaction 
in their purchases, that they are getting 
bargains. A poor merchandiser is one 
who either does not try to produce 
that feeling in his customers or in try- 
ing fails. The best merchandiser is one 
who, like my tailor and my house 
builder, makes his patrons feel that 
they have something special, a bargain, 
in virtually everything they buy. 
“Now, banks give more specials, I 
believe, than does any other kind of 
business in the world. Every checking 
account that isn’t profitable to us is a 
special, what a chain store would call 
a loss leader. So is many an out-of- 
town check we 
cash without 
charge. So, very 
often, is the time 
spent in giving a 
patron free advice. 
And so are the 
almost countless 
other little things 
we do without 
specific charges — 
they are all in the 
merchandising 
sense specials. 
“Try to imagine 
a really good 
merchant giving 
wonderful specials 
and not letting 
patrons know they 
are getting spe- 
cials. Well, banks 
are in effect doing 
that very thing; 
that is precisely 
one of the greatest 
weaknesses in 
bank service to- 
day. The patron 
is constantly receiv- 
ing advantages that 
he does not fully 
appreciate. The 
bank has become 
a bargain house 
in which the 
bargain element 


“This time I used a new method. 
Previously, in my efforts to be helpful, 
I had encouraged him to think I had 
all kinds of time to listen. On this 
occasion I tactfully let him know the 
truth; namely, that my time was both 
limited and valuable. Still, as a 
special favor to him, I would let his 
problem take precedence over any- 
thing else. Because I thus made the 
consultation somewhat dramatic, he 
listened with a new attitude. At the 
close he thanked me with a new tone 
of appreciation —and for the first time 
he did exactly as I had suggested. 

*‘Another typical case was that of a 
salaried young woman who had always 
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is concealed. We 


have all kinds of speed and yet we 
seem comparatively slow. We give 
sensational values that attract no 
special attention. The bank loses, of 
course; and the patron loses also, 
through not understanding the true 
worth of what he is getting. 

“And now for some concrete exam- 
ples of bank service as I have tried to 
merchandise it. 

“About a year ago an old patron 
came to me for advice about some 
business expansion that struck me at 
once as being unwise. In fact, this 
man had habitually asked for advice, 
and just as regularly he had let some- 
body else persuade him to take the 
unwise course in spite of all I’d said. 


drawn her checking account down to 
virtually nothing at the last of every 
month. And she was so careless with 
her finances that she didn’t even 
notice when we began making a service 
charge. So one day I casually men- 
tioned the service charge to her my- 
self. She was surprised and consider- 
ably disturbed. She was still more 
disturbed when, in response to her 
question, I explained that even the 
service charge didn’t make her account 
really profitable to us. I said, how- 
ever, that when a young person was 
just getting started in life we were glad 
to be helpful as a favor. We were happy 
if we could thus contribute to a young 
person’s advancement financially. 
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“Up to that time she had never 
taken a savings account that she had 
with us very seriously. But she came 
in a few days later and asked if more 
systematic saving would help to make 
her patronage profitable to us. I an- 
swered that every little helps, and 
that many small accounts will give the 
bank a sizable working fund. Within 
the month she brought us three new 
savers from among her fellow workers. 
All four are depositing monthly and 

letting their sav- 


ings accumulate. 
a) And it’s clear that 
. in the minds of 


all in the group, 
bank service has 
assumed a new 
importance. 

“IT could go on 
and relateincident 
after incident, 
from my recent 
experiences, in 
which merchan- 
dising bank serv- 
ice, as I term it, 
has produced in 
the patron a new 
sense of bank 
service values. 
But the examples 
given will prob- 
ably be sufficient 
to make the idea 
clear. 

“No longer can 
we depend upon 
dignity and im- 
pressiveness— 
fine buildings, 
massive vaults in 
plain sight, and 
a general atmos- 
phere of perma- 
nence and security 
—to make patrons 
feel the impor- 
tance of the bank 
as an institution. 
True, those things 
have merchandis- 
ing value; they 
tend to produce 
consumer’s surplus, the felt advantage. 
But now our equipment is matched by 
the beauty and impressiveness of the 
best merchandising establishments, 
while in high pressure salesmanship 
the people who urge folks to spend 
have it all over the people who urge 
folks to save or otherwise prepare for 
future security. 

‘““What I suggest for bank service in 
general, then, is that a merchandising 
attitude be taken by the bank’s per- 
sonnel—and I’m beginning with the 
executive himself. It simply amounts 
to this: make your patron see and feel 
what a good thing he is getting. To 
that end explain the position of the 
bank frankly. Do this until the patron 


(Continued on page 60) 
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orld’s First Standard Mint 


On the Scene 
With Croesus, 
Re-enacting 
His Tragedy 


The base of one of the stand- 
ing columns as it appeared 
for the first time 


PHOTOGRAPH BY HOWARD BUTLER 


CCORDING to the notations 
Professor Ernest Babelon had 
made in his pocket diary, we had 

been digging in the ruins at Sardis for 
twenty-eight days. The sun in Asia 
Minor, even in December, is warm. 
Personally, I did not mind it the first 
few days due to the fact that I fully 
expected to dig a hole in the side of the 
red clay hill, crawl in and find an 
ancient palace littered with rare coins, 
jewels, or treasures of ancient days. 

However, Professor Babelon, famous 
explorer and author, who had brought 
Lewis Davidson and myself on a hunt 
for antique coins, had different theories. 

“You and Davidson may keep the 
books,” he said, ‘‘and pay the men. 
I’ve arranged for sixty natives to 
start excavating. See that pieces of 
stone or metal are set aside and handled 
with care. Begin digging in the middle 
of the barley field.” 

By the end of two weeks we had 
sunk twelve shafts to depths of twenty 
feet without results. Excavating had 
lost most of its glamor. I began to 
reason that it was a shame to tear up a 
perfectly good stand of yellow grain. 

Then the professor made a tour of 
the locality and ordered us to sink a 
shaft farther around the hill. Twenty- 
four hours later a workman brought 
up a portion of a Greek column and by 
the twenty-eighth day we had dug a 


By 


Howard Wright Haines 


READERS NOTE: Twenty-five hundred years ago 
Croesus laid the corner stone upon which Nations have 
built modern methods of coinage. Today the coins of 
most countries exceed in perfection those of Croesus, 
but to him must go the honor of originating the first 
standard system of coin-making. 

Croesus was the first to strike coins of pure gold. 
However, he was not the first to strike coins in pure 
silver. He used both the Babylonian and the Phocaic 
system of weights to facilitate trade between Lydia and 
the Greek cities along the coast. These cities used two 
divergent weight systems in their several coinages. 


pit twenty feet deep, fifty long and 
thirty in width. Parts of twelve mas- 
sive serrated pillars stood in place, 
each being more than four feet in 
diameter. To the west at a greater 
depth we reached a much older floor. 

Then, as if to compensate for weeks 
of fruitless toil, a native took us to a 
corner of the room just uncovered. He 
let his pick strike a stone in the floor 
with a dull thud. Then again he 
raised it and tapped the adjoining 
stone. I looked at Lewis excitedly. 
He whistled for the professor, who 
approached quickly. 

“Listen,” said Lewis, tapping the 
two stones, “‘this one sounds hollow.” 

If a dozen men had been entombed, 
we would not have worked more 
frantically at that stone. Lewis was 


on his knees running a long knife 
about the edges. I was chiseling a 
corner off to get a crow-bar under. 
A ring of brown-faced natives gathered, 
while in our midst stood the professor, 
directing operations. The stone proved 
to be flat, weighing not to exceed 200 
pounds. With the help of two natives 
we raised it on end and there we let it 
stand —for not five feet below in the 
dust of centuries were six metal boxes. 
The professor played his flashlight on 
the nearest. Little strips of inlaid 
gold and gems sparkled and gleamed. 

“Croesus!” he exclaimed. ‘Every 
one stand back! Nothing must be 
disturbed until the native inspector 
can be found. I’ll return in a moment.” 
And he rushed off for his camera. 

Groups of excited workmen were 
coming up, pushing and gesturing and 
jabbering. Then the professor was 
back. 

“T’ll send the men home,” he said. 
“Then I’ll go after the inspector at 
once. If he is at home we will be back 
here by eleven tonight. It is necessary 
to hurry because the news of this find 
will spread quickly and there will be a 
great deal of excitement here tomorrow. 
You and Davidson must not leave 
the spot until I return. Have your 
guns ready —you may have visitors. 
And with that he was gone. 

If you have explored, you know the 
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nervous excitement that almost over- 
comes you when forced to sit guard 
over a real find. In that old temple 
of the ancients as the darkness crept 
about us there came thoughts of 
treasures untouched by human hands 
for ages. What might the secret room 
hold? The suspense was almost too 
much to bear. 

‘““Guess we'd better not talk,’’ Lewis 
suggested. ‘““Those workmen might 
start some funny business tonight for 
all we know.” 

“That’s right,”’ I answered in hushed 
tones. Something moved back of me. 
I looked about. It was only a breath 
of air stirring the leaves. A _ night 
bird called to its mate and back some- 
where in the pines a jackal howled. 

“What do you suppose is in those 
boxes?” I whispered. 

“May be powder-puffs for all 
I know.” Lewis was always un- 
imaginative. There was a moment’s 
silence. Then he added: “If you’ve 
simply got to talk, I’ll read some 
more of this history to you.” 


and weight. Each city agreed to coin 
for one year, in turn, Mytilene be- 
ginning. Later, still more beautiful 
coins came into being, such as the 
silver pieces struck in the three 
cities of Camirus, Ialysus and Lindus, 
on the Island of Rhodes. These pic- 
tured the face of Helios and on the 
reverse a rose, the badge of the cities. 


“THE citizens of Lydia under Croesus 

became famous as inventors 
and improvers. Cyrus, the Great, 
incited their anger in 558 B. C. by 
defeating and dethroning Astyages, 
King of Media, who was the brother- 
in-law of Croesus.” 

Perhaps you, Gentle Reader, are a 
good listener. As for myself, I must 
admit that when any one is reading 
aloud I go off on little mental detours 
all my own. As Lewis continued, a 
picture of Croesus and the luxury of 
his court appeared. 

First, his dazzling head-piece with 
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the band of hammered gold, alive 
with sparkling jewels. Then the man 
himself, ten years before a powerful 
athlete and soldier, but now with soft 
puffy arms, the result of easy living. 
Smiling, he leans back lazily in his 
massive carved chair. At the wave 
of his hand servants go scurrying. He 
holds a long jeweled sceptre. There 
is the dancing girl, and the trusted 
adviser, Cly Alemaeon, Nobleman, 
talking to His Majesty. And farther 
back, near the doors of the temple, 
soldiers with striped headgear and 
long spears, while on stone benches 
nearer, emissaries, counsellors, jesters 
and favor-seekers wait the opportunity 
to approach his highness. 

‘Happy return!” greeted the king, 
bidding Cly arise. 

“Your majesty,” said Cly, “here 
is a sealed letter from the Shrine at 
Delphi. The new coins pleased Apollo 
and through the voice of the Priestess 
the gods bade me bring more from 

time to time.” 


Unfolding the roll of papyrus 


We had been reading Head’s 
history of Asia Minor at odd 
moments. The suggestion was 
acceptable and Lewis propped him- 
self against a stone pillar under the 
light of a full moon and our kero- 
sene lantern. He chose the chap- 
ter entitled: “Croesus, Last King 
of Lydia, 557-546 B. C.” 

It said: “Croesus was the son 
of Alyattes. He succeeded to the 


the King read aloud the Oracle’s 
message: “If Croesus invades the 
Persians he will subvert a mighty 
monarchy.” 

Secretly the king had sent en- 
voys to the oracles of Amphiarius 
at ‘Thebes, Dodona, Branchidae 
near Miletus, Trophonius at 
Labadeia and Ammon in Libya, 
inquiring as to whether he should 


wage war on Cyrus. However, 


throne at the age of thirty-five and 
found the wrangling Aeblians, 


All Asia Minor west of the Halys 
fell before him. His ability in 
practical affairs made his wealth 


2.68 grammes 


Reading left to right: The Gold Third Stater, or ‘‘Trite’’, 
Phocai dard; Gold Seater, 
es, ocaic stan tater 10.74 grammes, 
Dorians and Ionians easy prey. Babylonian standard; Silver Siglos, 5.27 grammes, Phoc- 

aic standard; and Silver Stater, 10.56 grammes, Baby- 


ocaic standard; 


lonian staridard 


Delphi was considered the highest 
authority and this answer deter- 
mined the issue. 

So the war started, but soon it 
became apparent that Croesus was 


playing against odds. In the first 


a proverb. He was apparently the 


first king to realize that exact 
systems of weights should be in- 
troduced to facilitate trade. He 
applied this theory especially to 
coinage. Soon he adopted two 
systems of weights —the Babylon- 
ian and Phocaic—so that Lydian 
money would be accepted in any 
city. He discarded the alloy 
electrum as used by former kings. 
His new type of gold and silver 
coins presented the head of a lion 
facing the fore part of a bull. 
Thousands of people at this time 
worshiped the Anatolian Mother- 
Goddess and their symbol was a 
lion devouring a bull. Croesus 
went so far as to adopt a ratio be- 
tween gold and silver of 13:1, or 
more accurately 13.3:1 (Herodotus 
il. 95), 

_ “These practical theories had an 
immediate and lasting influence. 


CROESUS ~ ~ GOLD 
657 BC. 


EPHESUS ~~ SILVER 
415-387 B.C. 


CISTIPHOR! ~~ BRONZE 


133-48 BC. 


place, General Thales, in charge of 
Lydian troops, only got the king’s 
cavalry to the city of Pteria, across 
the River Halys, before Cyrus 
arrived with his army of tribesmen 
from the north. After a brief skir- 
mish the General withdrew to 
Sardis* to await reinforcements. 
Most of the troops were allowed 
to disband and return to their 
homes. 

And then, like a dark omen, a 
negro messenger rushed into the 
palace, pushed his way before the 
King and cried: 

“Cyrus! His hordes! — Just out- 
side the walls!”’ 

Sure enough! The Persian army 
had swiftly followed the retreat 
of General Thales and were now 
arranging their camp within sight 
of the city. 

“May the gods defend us!” ex- 


claimed the king, viewing the distant 


The cities of Phocaea and Mytilene, 
whose coins formed the chief cur- 
rency of Western Asia Minor, 
made an agreement for the main- 
tenance of uniformity in standard 


century B. C. 


The above coins indicate the development after coinage 
became standardized. Some of these specimens had a 
very wide circulation. For instance, out of the fifteen 
or twenty coins which have been preserved in Christian 
churches as mementos of the Betrayal of Christ (Judas- 
Pennies) at least seven are 


*Sardis was destroyed on three occasions in 
recorded history. At the time Croesus utilized 
it as his capital it had been rebuilt at least once. 
When burned by Tamerlane (Timur, the Tartar) 
Rhodian coins of the 4th * og fourteenth century A. D., it was never 
rebuilt. 
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city of blue and white tents stretching 
away to the hills. “I wonder if 
Amassis has started with the troops 
he promised sixty days ago from 
Egypt?” To make sure of help, he 
dispatched messengers to Labynitus, 
King of Babylon; Amassis, King of 
Egypt; to the Lacadaemonians, and to 
other allies. These rulers had actually 
started troops for Sardis, but as it 
happened, General Thales decided to 
take the Persians to task at once. He, 
therefore, gathered up a small army 
of local Lydian cavalry and early the 
next morning raced his squadrons 
through the gates and across the wide 
valley of the Hermus upon the Persians. 

Ah! The Valley of the Hermus! 
We can see before us the panorama of 
this battlefield as clearly as if we were 
there. There are the rows of plum and 
apple trees, trying to hide their age 
under bright-toned robes of brown 
and gold. Here and there are patches 
of yellow grain. Far back, behind the 
sparkling waters of Gyges Lake, are 
the pine-clad hills with their vari-colors 
stretched above the white shrine of the 
Weeping Virgin. Over all there hangs 
the gathered glory of the dying year. 

But now a storm of life sweeps 
over it. Rugged men, trained to the 
staunchness of war—men who have 
learned to laugh at pain and death — 
turn this valley of contentment into a 
grim battlefield. As the gates of the 
city are thrown open, there rides out 
from beneath high ivy-covered arches 
brightly armored companies of nobles. 
Behind them, clattering over rough 
stones, come the troops of shouting 
pikemen, bowmen and foreign-speaking 
spearmen. 

For full thirty minutes prancing 
cavalry pours 
from the three 


wonder, the crowd of rustics and town- 
folk are gathered. None are quite 
sure about the outcome. Some say 
that nothing can stop the Lydian 
cavalry. And Croesus, from his upper- 
most turret between the gates, smiles 
his assurance. But the old men shake 
their heads in silence. 


FAR down the valley a cloud of dust 

has risen. The patter of many hoofs 
grows louder. The dust draws nearer 
and the noise louder. Then in between 
the surging groups of tightly-reined 
war horses, there pushes a_ brilliant 
cavalcade of red and green cloaked 
camels. Front and rear, warriors urge 
their steeds on. General Thales loses 
his smile of confidence at thought of 
this new menace. He casts one hurried 
glance from his own confused soldiers 
to the grim ranks of Cyrus’ men that 
rest so quietly behind this endless line 
of dromedaries. 

Is it impossible to force the frightened 
horses against these beasts of the 
desert? One fierce blast of his trumpet, 
one cry to his Lydian followers, one 
desperate charge upon this steady line 
before him, and these rebels may rue 
the day they dared meet Thales’ army! 

But the heart of Thales sinks before 
the stern fighting faces of the Persian 
men. Damn this invincible, this 
strategic Cyrus behind the camels! 
His arm drops back on to his rein as 
the General dismounts and gives the 
word for his nobles to follow in. The 
battle resolves itself into a hand-to- 
hand affair. With each mailed hand 
upon the sword-hilt, dexterity deter- 
mines the victor. 

As the strife continues, great shouts 
go up from the walls, followed by 
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breathless silence. Slowly mid-day 
passes and the shadows creep out 
across the valley until only the distant 
tips of old Mount Timolus show gold 
and red above the azure mist below. 
From out of the dust of battle are 
brought the dead and injured, and as 
evening darkens into night the gates 
open and close quickly to admit groups 
of battle-stained troopers, for the 
rumor has gone about that Thales has 
ordered his men to take refuge in the 
city for the night. 

Both Persian and Lydian casualties 
have been heavy, but neither has won. 
Never has Croesus endured such a day. 
During the next fortnight he waits, 
praying for the arrival of the allies. 
Each day the Persians hammer and 
batter at the gates and hurl stones 
over the walls. Only the utmost vigi- 
lance prevents their entrance. 

“There is no need of fear,’’ Croesus 
assured the populace. “‘Our city stands 
on the highest elevation and is pro- 
tected by massive walls, which have 
withstood such attacks for years.” 

However, the King took the pre- 
caution to slip away secretly to the 
underground floors of the palace. 
There he gathered together the money- 
makers’ tools, the new dies and molds. 
These with sacks of gold and silver he 
placed in metal chests, clamped the 
lids and slid them into a corner. 
Presently he raised a secret block in 
the floor and into the dark pit below 
lowered the six chests. 

That night a spy from Cyrus’ camp 
crept up a desolate and rocky gorge 
outside the walls—a spot considered 
inaccessible and, therefore, feebly 
guarded. Unnoticed he succeeded in 
scaling the walls. Others quickly fol- 

lowed. Suddenly 


the city was alive 


gates. Banners 
flutter in the 
breeze. Shields 
and helmets flash 
back the low rays 
of sunlight, until 
the whole plain 
below is thick 
with charging 
steeds and glitter- 
ing steel. 

And along the 
top of the city 
walls, as far as 
the eye can see, 
are rows of anxi- 
ous faces — the old 
men, the women 
and children, who 
all the night be- 
fore had come 
from the country 
‘round to crowd, 
trembling, into 
the safety of the 


with enemy spies. 
The next night 
while Lydian 
troops feasted 
and slept in 
fancied security 
from an enemy 
without, a_ vast 
horde of Persians 
suddenly rose up 
in their very 
midst. The result 
of such a surprise 
attack and such 
unmatchable 
numbers was 
inevitable. 
Cyrus took 
charge with great 
pomp and splen- 
dor, arriving al 
the head of his 
colorful —proces- 
sion of cloaked 
camels. The city 


fortress. Divided 


was, thrown into 


between fear and 


Courtesy Princeton University 


The Temple of Artemis after later excavations 


a state of wild 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Business 


Year 


Not a Contest, But 
Continuous Endeavor 
For Which Employees 
Participate in Lib- 
eral Awards of Cash 


By Edwin Baxter 


Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 


AT is the best way to enlist 

the personnel of a financial 

institution as an active, aggres- 
sive, and persistent sales force? 

Is it by means of the short, one- 
month, intensive drive which was so 
popular several years ago —and is still 
popular and successful in certain in- 
stances —or is it by means of the year- 
round endeavor? 

The Cleveland Trust Company was 
one of the pioneers in the campaign 
idea, and during its thirty-five years of 
activity has conducted many of both 
types of employee campaigns. About 
ten years ago it began experimenting 
with inducements for continuous sales 
effort. Its experience confirms the 
presumption of some of its officers that 
the year-round endeavor with an actual, 
definite schedule of awards paid for all 
types of business brought in, is feasible, 
practical and successful, and in the long 
tun brings more permanent and profit- 
able business than most “spurt” cam- 
paigns. 

Of course, during the years of oper- 
ation, the plan has needed revision 
from time to time to bring it up-to- 
date, to iron out wrinkles, to meet 
unexpected situations and to revive 
interest which wanes with monotony. 
In the sum total, the bank concludes 
that the system has been eminently 
successful. 

Early in 1919, the bank’s late presi- 
dent, F. H. Goff, who was responsible 
for many pioneering efforts in American 
banking, appointed three vice- 
presidents to work out and submit for 
consideration, a plan and schedule of 


Round 


compensation for all new _ business 
obtained by employees. Up to that 
time, the bank’s employees on their 
own initiative had for several years 
staged a “‘booster campaign” of one- 
month’s duration —the type of inten- 
sive, high-pressure campaign with 
which we are all familiar. It was sub- 
sequently adopted by other banks of 
the city and resulted in a considerable 
shifting of accounts from one bank to 
another as competing banks staged 
their one-month drive at other times 
during the year. 

There was another reason, however, 
for changing from the short, intensive 
basis to the year-round effort with a 
definite plan of awards. Mr. Goff had 
become convinced that the campaign 
prizes did not sufficiently recognize and 
encourage the good work of those who 
failed to get into the prize list. He 
insisted that everybody who gave time 
and effort outside of working hours and 
got new business, deserved extra com- 
pensation. 

Some other banks have followed the 
lead of our company in this respect, 
but not many have any such record as 
the tenth birthday of our plan reveals. 

Over $150,000 have been paid to 
employees for their new business efforts. 
Excluding special prizes and assuming 
an average award of one-half of one 
per cent on all business —though the 
rates have varied slightly from time 
to time and on the different kinds of 
business — this means probably not less 
than $25,000,000 of new _ business 
obtained by employees, exclusive of 
officers, in this ten years. Certainly, 


Mr. Baxter 


this is not a bad showing and indicates 
that the plan has been profitable both 
to employees and to the bank. 

Every single item of business that 
any employee produces for the bank, 
is paid for. Any business not listed in 
the regular schedule of awards is paid 
for in the discretion of the awards 
committee. 


O show the extent to which the 

bank goes in encouraging business- 
getting on the part of its employees, 
a most recent announcenent offered a 
commission to employees who assisted 
in the sale of property that was un- 
avoidably foreclosed. That announce- 
ment read: 

“The Cleveland Trust Company is 
not in the real estate business. Just 
now, however, it owns about seventy 
houses and lots which ought to be sold. 
They have become our property by 
unavoidable foreclosures of mortgages. 

““We have always been proud of our 
record of few foreclosures and have 
ranked high among Ohio banks in that 
respect. Although we have for many 
years made the greatest number of real 
estate loans of any financial institution 
in the state, yet even now, when 
shrinking real estate values of recent 
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years have made many borrowers 
unable to keep up their payments, we 
have only those seventy properties 
out of more than 45,000 real estate 
loans, and thirty of the seventy are 
vacant lots. But we have the seventy 
—and we'd rather have the money. 

“If you persuade any prospective 
purchaser (except a broker) to come 
and talk to our real estate loan 
department about any of the seventy, 
and if that department sells that per- 
son any of the properties on the list — 
you will get 2 per cent of the purchase 
price.” 

As has been indicated before, the 
general awards plan has been revised 
several times to give it a fresh appeal, 
to cover new situations, and to give the 
employees generally, every opportun- 
ity for increased commissions. 

The most recently revised system of 
awards was authorized by the bank’s 
executive committee to cover all 
business obtained on and after January 
1, 1930. 

The new plan increases the em- 
ployee’s share of initial profits to six- 
tenths of the bank’s estimated first 
year’s net profit on new accounts, in- 
stead of one-half of one per cent as 
theretofore. 

The bank shares equally or better 
with employees the initial profit on all 
other classes of 
business. 


always the case. The maintenance or 
increase of the profits to be obtained 
on any customer’s business, depends 
upon many circumstances, mostly be- 
yond the control of the employee who 
brought in the business. Success or 
good fortune of the customer, his pos- 
sible removal to another city, and 
especially the quality of service ren- 
dered him, and the salesmanship of 
bank people in selling to him other 
kinds of service, are among the de- 
termining factors. Therefore, the bank 
determines to pay awards for new busi- 
ness on the assumption that the em- 
ployee earns his award when he brings 
the new customer, and that the de- 
velopment of the business is the duty 
of every employee, for which they re- 
ceive their salaries. 


"THE bank has heretofore assumed 

that the first three months average 
balance of new accounts would be the 
average balance for the first and suc- 
ceeding years. It will hereafter review 
accounts at the end of six months, in- 
stead of three. In the case of growing 
accounts, this plan will increase the 
awards. On the other hand, many 
accounts are temporary in character, 
such as escrow accounts, proceeds of 
the sale of properties put into savings 
awaiting favorable opportunity for 
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other investments, executors’ accounts, 
and small bequests. Where an account 
is quite certainly temporary in char- 
acter, the awards committee will con- 
tinue as in the past to exercise its 
judgment in reducing the amount of 
the scheduled award. But the com- 
mittee will continue to give every em- 
ployee the benefit of any doubt as to 
the value to us of any account. 

For the past two or three years the 
bank has been paying no awards on 
new accounts until they have been in 
the bank three months. From now on 
it will pay initial awards for all except 
small accounts, on which the profit on 
the initial deposit would be so small 
that half of it would be hardly worth 
considering. These initial awards will 
be paid about the twentieth of the 
month following the calendar month 
in which the new accounts are opened. 
At the same time it will pay the com- 
plete awards on all other kinds of 
business involving either a single pay- 
ment for the year (as in the case of safe 
deposit boxes), a single profit (as in the 
case of bond sales) or the closing of a 
contract (as in the case of estates 
business). 

At the end of the six months an addi- 
tional award will be paid on all ac- 
counts in which the average balance is 
then sufficient to justify, on the basis of 

six-tenths of one 


Naturally, the 
profit cannot be 
determined accu- 
rately in all cases, 
particularly on 
deposit accounts 
and estates busi- 
ness. It is as- 
sumed that the 
bank will make 
1 per cent net 
profit on deposits, 
which is perhaps 


January. 


Committee. 


V.W. Gustafson, Hayden 
A. E. Mattson, Mayfield-Lee 


“The Six Best Sellers” 


(To be listed here each month) 


Here are the names of the employees adjudged to be “Six Best Sellers’’ for 


This recognition is based partly on number of accounts and volume of new 
business brought in, but other circumstances are also considered by the Awards 


C. M. Mosher, Euclid-105th 
W. B. Rhoads, Audit 


Louis Urban, Madison-124 
Bess Wilmot, Terminal 


per cent, a larger 
award than the 
initial payment. 
An award will 
then be made also 
for any account 
on which no 
initial award has 
been paid, but 
which has grown 
to such size that 
the portion of its 


a shade better 
than the average 
experience of all 
American banks; 
and that the 
average balance 
in each account 
will continue 


CLAIM FOR AWARD FOR NEW 


Name in which account we 


$ 
Opening 
Kind of Account or Service 


BUSINESS 


Sav. No. — 
} Comm’! 


iness with us before? 


estimated profit 
payable to em- 
ployees under 
this plan will be 
$1.00 or more. 
Further, if two 
or more accounts 
obtained in any 
one month by 


equal to its aver- 
age for the first 
six months. 
Awards have al- 
ways been based 
on the theory 
that a new cus- 
tomer will remain 
a customer for a 
number of years 
and that the 
initial volume of 
his business will 
be maintained or 
increased. Of 
course, this is not 


Had this customer any other account or 
How was the business secured? ema 
Office or 


Department 


Claim Approved: 


or Officer 


RTMENT 
TO BE FILLED OUT BY NEW BUSINESS DEPA' 
- 
first year estimated at end of first three months 


Office———_ 


Average volume for 


Average of accounts of same customer, , 
7) 
for three months prior to above da’ 


Award Authorized 


co. 
3 10 2M 10-29 THE CLEVELAND trust 
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Presenting ‘‘The Six Best Sellers’’ every mon 


entered as stipulated on the (reproduced) card 


th in the bank's magazine—claims for awards formally 


(Continued on page 55) 


any employee, 
show combined 
balances at the 
end of six months 
large enough to 
indicate an an- 
nual profit of 
$1.65 or more, 
the employee will 
then receive $1.00 
or more (six- 
tenths of the first 
year’s estimated 
profit) even 
though no single 
account he ob- 
tained would 
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© EWING GALLOWAY 


tory 


The Bank of Finland, Helsinki 


the Bank Finland 


Finance in the Prospering Republic 


Newly Forged Since the World War 


HE student of banking and 

finance is supplied with ample 

material and information regard- 
ing certain of the larger European 
banks. The central banks of the 
larger nations of Europe —such as the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France 
or the Reichsbank of Germany — 
have been discussed in many and 
various publications. The average 
university textbook gives perhaps a 
chapter or more to each of these three 
institutions. They have been the 
subjects of countless magazine arti- 
cles—and rightly so, for they are the 
largest and most important of the 
financial institutions of Europe. Inter- 
national economic conditions, inter- 
national flow of gold and international 
prices depend, to a certain extent, on 
the policy adopted by the strong cen- 
tral banks of Europe. 

In our studies of these admittedly 
larger and more influential banks, one 
often forgets that there are other in- 
stitutions in essentially the same 
endeavor upon whose welfare and 
policy depends the welfare of many 
thousands of people. It is of course 
true that a policy of extreme con- 
servatism or radicalism in the manip- 
ulation of the banks of these smaller 


cBy J. F. Bell 


Associate Professor of Banking, Cleveland Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University 


countries would cause no serious dis- 
turbance in the equilibrium of Europe 
as a whole, but it would seriously 
affect hundreds of business enter- 
prises and individuals within the 
various nations. 

One of the most interesting and per- 
haps most important of the smaller 
nations is Finland. This nation was 
a part of the kingdom of Sweden from 
1154 to 1809; after 1809 it was an 
autonomous Grand Duchy connected 
with Russia until December 6, 1907, 
when Finland declared her independ- 
ence. In 1919 Finland became a 


‘Republic, vesting its legislative power 


in the President and a Diet which is 
composed of 200 members. The size 
of the Republic is 150,005 square miles 
(Great Britain’s area is 89,047 and 
Italy’s 117,982 square miles), with a 
population of 3,600,000 (1928) most 
of whom are Finnish speaking. About 
80 per cent of the population live in 
the country, which indicates that agri- 
culture is the leading industry. How- 
ever, the value of her manufactured 


products amounts to 12,382 million 
marks ($309,550,000). The larger 
cities are Helsinki (Helsingfors) which 
is the capital with a population of 
220, 904, Turku (Abo) with 62,599 and 
a few other cities around 50,000 popu- 
lation. This brief description will 
serve as an economic background and 
aid in a better appreciation of the 
banking and financial situation we 
find in Finland. 

Like other European nations, Fin- 
land has a central bank, known as the 
Bank of Finland and situated at 
Helsinki. Unlike the other central 
banks of Europe, this bank is a state 
bank and has always been since its 
founding in 1811. There are thirteen 
branches of the bank situated in 
various sections of the country in such 
a fashion as to facilitate banking serv- 
ice as needed. Ever since 1860 
Finland has had its own currency 
system. The currency always main- 
tained its stable gold value up to the 
World War when it, like other European 
nations, suffered considerable dis- 
turbance. However, Finland has been 
able to restore the gold standard, which 
was resumed in January, 1926. The 
unit of currency is the mark (Finnish 
“‘markka’”’) which is divided into 100 
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“pennia.” The gold value of 100 
marks is equal to $2.5185 or 10 shillings 
4% pence. 

The Bank of Finland is a bank of 
issue, the purpose of which is “to 
maintain stability and security in the 
monetary system of Finland, and to 
assist and facilitate the circulation of 
money.” The capital of the bank is 
maintained at 500 million marks 
(about $12,590,000).* The profits and 
reserve policy of the bank claims our 
attention in that it is very different 
from the average. The annual profit 
of the bank is to be used in its entirety 
to increase the capital and reserve 
(surplus) of the bank until these equal 
severally 500 million marks. After 
the capital and reserve have been 
built up to this amount, then one- 
third of the annual profits are to be 
added to the reserve fund, and this 
may be used for public purposes at 
the discretion of the Diet. Any loss 
which may be incurred in the normal 
course of operations shall be cared for 
out of the added reserve which has 


established by law. Among their duties 
are those of: fixing the discount rate, 
rates of interest and commissions; to 
decide on principles for balancing the 
books of the bank; to decide as to 
granting clemency to the _ bank’s 
debtors, compounding debts and writ- 
ing doubtful claims off the books; to 
deal with questions pertaining to the 
bank’s premises; to decide the taking 
up of foreign credit, and to fix the 
amount and terms; to decide on the 
appointment of correspondents abroad; 
to control the checking of the bank’s 
cash, documents and deposits; to make 
suggestions to the government; to regu- 
late and control branches, and so on. 
The chairman and members of the 
board of management are appointed by 
the President of the Republic. Incase 
of vacancy in one of the posts, the bank 
supervisors recommend a suitable per- 
son for the appointment. The bank 
carries on its business under the guar- 
antee and supervision of the Diet 
through the committee already men- 
tioned. Hence the relation existing be- 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
C. I. F. Value F. O. B. Value 
1927 | 1928 | 1929 |1929, Value in| 1927 | 1928 | 1929 |1929, Value in 
% % % |million marks} % % % |million marks 
Germany 32.6 | 37 38 2,682.3 15.8 | 15.8 | 14.4 925.1 
Gt. Brit. 14.2 | 12.4 | 13 911.9 40.2 | 35.3 | 38 2,441.1 
U. S. 15.4 | 14.7 | 12.5 873.4 5.4| 6.5| 7.1 452.7 
Grand Totals - - Imports, 6,996.3 Exports, 6,426.7 


been created by the one-third of the 
profits, but if this is insufficient, the 
ordinary reserve (surplus) may be 
resorted to. If this is reduced, the 
bank must use all profits in succeeding 
years to restore the reserve to the 
original amount. This policy was 
designed to aid the bank in having at 
all times an ample capital and surplus 
account which could hardly be im- 
paired. 

The Bank of Finland is managed 
first of all by a committee of the Diet, 
known as the Bank Supervisors of the 
Diet, in accordance with the prescribed 
regulations laid down by the Diet. The 
actual management and internal work- 
ings of the bank is entrusted to a group 
known as the board of management, 
except for such duties as are reserved 
to the bank supervisors. The board of 
management consists of a chairman 
and not more than four members, one 
of whom shall be versed in the law. 
(Notice the management of the Bank 
of England with its governor and 
deputy governor and_ twenty-four 
directors.) It is a part of the duty of 
the board to act in such a way that the 
currency shall maintain its value as 

*The capital stock of the bank has stood at 500 
million marks for many years until January of this 
year, when it was increased to 1,000 million by 
adding to the capital account from the surplus 


account. The principle of building up the surplus 
from profits still applies. 
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abroad in foreign currency; foreign 
bonds quoted on foreign stock ex- 
changes; interest coupons in foreign 
currency which have fallen due for 
payment; foreign bank notes; inland 
bills falling due not later than within 
three months for which at least two 
trustworthy firms or persons are re- 
sponsible. 


[N accordance with these regulations 

a distinction is made in the bank’s 
balance sheets between the two kinds 
of right of note issue, the one immedi- 
ately available and the other dependent 
on increased supplementary cover. By 
means of discounting bills, the supple- 
mentary cover can be immediately in- 
creased, thereby making this method 
of issuing notes quickly available in 
case of emergency. In checking up on 
the volume of notes in circulation over 
the past six years, one finds the volume 
of notes extremely responsive to cur- 
rency demands; this elasticity applies 
within the twelve month periods as 
well as over the years. They were able 
to increase their circulation at the time 
when every other nation was doing the 
same and were likewise able to cut 
down the circulation when the neces- 
sity called for a decrease; all this was 
done with no penalty upon the normal 
monthly and seasonal demands within 
the years. 

The Bank of Finland has been re- 
markably free from the usual difficulties 
in getting and keeping enough gold to 


Balance Sheet Classification 


Over 2,500 million marks........ eer 


500 to 1,000 million marks............. 
200 to 500 million marks.............. 
100 to 200 million marks........ 
Under 100 million marks............... 


No of Bal. Sheet Total 

Banks (million marks) Per cent 
ene 5,743 52.7 
al 4 2,833 26.5 
— 4 1,369 12.5 
733 6.7 
vee 3 170 1.6 


tween the state and the bank is much 
closer than any other central bank, for 
the bank appears to be nothing more 
than one of the state’s agencies since 
all of the stock of the bank is owned by 
the Republic. This particular point is 
in contrast with the other central banks 
of Europe the stock of which is owned 
by private individuals. 


HE Bank of Finland, like other Euro- 

pean banks, has the sole right of 
issue. The law of December 21, 1925, 
specifies that the bank’s right to issue 
notes shall be equivalent to the amount 
of its gold reserve and its undisputed 
foreign balances plus 1,200 million 
marks, although with the proviso that 
such part of the note circulation and 
liabilities payable on demand as is not 


covered by gold or foreign balances, be 


covered by assets in the so-called 
supplementary cover. 
shall be covered by: 


This excess 
bills payable 


maintain her gold standard. She has 
lost some gold in the last three years 
but it has caused little or no incon- 
venience. At the end of 1927 her 
reserve was something over 316 million 
marks, while in 1928 it was 304 million 
marks and in 1929 it was 302 million 
marks. The reports of the bank state 
that the gold was taken for technical 
purposes from the bank and was not 
required for payments abroad. During 
the last two years the gold reserve 
represented, on an average, about 20 
per cent of the notes in circulation and 
about 16 per cent of all the bank’s 
liabilities payable on demand. Both 
of these percentages are slightly lower 
than in 1927 but have caused prac- 
tically no apprehension on the part o! 
the management. 

The business of commercial banking 
in Finland is done by joint stock banks 
asin England. There are at present 1/ 
such institutions with 590 branch 


(Continued on page 58) 
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the $100 Month Club 


CLUB whose members deter- 

mine the amount of their own 

dues, who pay them when they 
want, and skip payment when they 
feel so inclined, has been organized by 
the Lawyers Mortgage Company of 
New York City. 

The membership is strictly unlim- 
ited. Anyone who wants to join is 
welcomed by the $100 a Month Club. 
The sole requirement for membership 
is that the applicant work out a defi- 
nite schedule of investments, and 
prove his intention of adhering to it. 

Since the Book-of-the-Month Club 
started, “‘of-the-month clubs” dedi- 
cated to a wide variety and range of 
subjects have been organized. But the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company is the 
first to borrow the idea to encourage 
thrift and to increase the sale of 
securities. 

Instead of getting a book a month 
or a phonograph record, as the case 
may be, the members of the newest 
club receive first a bill and then a 
guaranteed mortgage certificate. There 
is great inequality 
among members. 


By J. Paul Atwood 


Announcing the 


$100-A-MONTH- CLUB 


of the Lawyers Mortgage Co. 


A new and cosmopolitan fraternity. 


It is designed to meet the requirements of any- 
one seriously intent upon building a stable 
investment fund, protected by our $21,000,000 
guarantee as to both principal and interest. 


Prior to this announcement, the Club has signed 
eight charter members—an editor, a printer, 
two artists, a factory representative, a sales 
manager, a general executive and an importer. 


Members of this Club may exercise a rare privi- 
lege. Each may designate his own dues—odd 
or even amounts—between $100 and $1,000. 


And the full amount of your “dues” will be 
returned promptly in the form of a “Lawyers 
Mortgage” Guaranteed Mortgage Certificate. 


A membership entails no obligation other than 
those self-imposed. You may increase your 
“dues”, decrease your “dues”, skip a month or 
resign, without penalty. For this Club is de- 
signed to aid, not hinder, you in building a 
worry-free investment fund. 


As a member of this Club, you now would be 
able to secure an income of 514% net on prin- 
cipal. Our Special Letter A-4 gives full details. 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE Co. 


Capital and Surplus $21,000,000 
R. M. HURD, Paesivent 
345 MADISON AVE., at 44th Street . . . NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Offices: Brooklyn - Jamaica - Mt. Vernon 


No Loss to Any Investor in Our 37 Years of Operation 
and We Guarantee There Never Shall Be 
©, 1930. by L. M. Co. 
1 Buy Guaranteed Income ii 


To meet the conditions, the $100 a 
Month Club was organized. Its con- 
stitution, by-laws, and other regu- 
lations are decidedly not according to 
Hoyle. But they have worked most 
successfully. 

Briefly, the plan is this. Members 
designate the amount of “‘dues” which 
they wish to invest, and the fre- 
quency with which they will welcome 
the bills. The “‘dues” can be paid 
every month, every two months, 
every six weeks, or over any other 
period, even or odd, that the member 
designates. And the amount of the 
“dues” need not be in multiples of 
$100. Odd sums entitle the members 
to exactly the same privileges as do 
even ones. 


UNLESS a member requests other- 
wise, all statements are mailed on 
the twenty-fifth of the month and 
payment is to be made by the first. 
Members have a choice of certificates 
maturing in either three or five years, 
and they indicate their preference on 
their application 


Although known 
as the $100 a 
Month Club, some 
of the members 
pay monthly dues 
of $1,000, and 
others consider- 
ably less than that 
indicated by the 
name of the club. 
But since the 
amount of their 
““dues’’ benefits 
only themselves, 
everyone is com- 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE COMPANY 


$100 A MONTH CLUB 


We take pleasure in adding your name to the membership roster and cordially invite 
you to make use of all facilities of the Club. An unusual feature of this fraternity is 
that each member is privileged to designate the exact amount of his monthly dues, 


provided the sum is not less than $100. The full amount of your “dues” will be returned 
to you promptly each month in the form of a Guaranteed First Mortgage Certificate, 
legal for the most carefully guarded trust funds, and bearing interest at the guaranteed 
tate from date of payment. Your membership entails no obligations other than those 
which are self-imposed. 


Yours quite thriftily, 
193 $100 A MONTH CLUB 


pletely satisfied. 
The whole plan, 


according to Lee 
Moser, advertising 
manager of the 
Lawyers Mortgage 


blank. But, as 
with everything 
else, they are 
allowed, and even 
encouraged, to 
change their 
minds. The entire 
plan is notable for 
its flexibility. 
Immediately 
upon the receipt of 
“dues,” they are 
converted into 
Guaranteed Mort- 
gage Certificates, 
which are sent to 
members by reg- 
istered mail. All 
certificates net 5% 
per cent, and 
mature in either 


Company, is sim- 
ply a game which members can play 
with themselves to help increase the 
regular additions made to their safe 
deposit boxes. 

Many of their customers, they 
found, had worked out devices of one 


kind or another to enable them to 
save and invest systematically. It was 
not a matter of penny or dime saving, 
but of dollar saving, and obviously, 
the ordinary thrift plans would have 
been ineffective. 


three or five years. 
Interest is paid 
from the den on which the check is 
received. 

If a member fails to remit his “‘dues,”’ 
he receives no urgent letter asking him 
to pay up, nor is his name posted on 
the bulletin board. On the application 
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blank, each person indicates how 
he wishes the company to proceed, 
if his dues are not paid promptly, 
and they merely follow directions. 
The dues are either cancelled for the 
month skipped, or the bills for suc- 
ceeding months are increased until 
the unpaid amount has been paid. 
Wanting notification as to the way 
unpaid dues shall be handled, the 
company automatically adds half of 
the unpaid dues to the statement for 
the next two months. 

But in the entire plan, few things 
are done automatically, and practically 
every member is in a class by himself. 
In its advertising, the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Company stresses that all obliga- 
tions incurred by membership in the 
club are self-imposed, and entirely 
voluntary. The irregularity of its 
members makes the clerical work 
somewhat more complicated than it 
would be if everyone paid the same 
size bills on exactly the same date. 
But the enthusiastic reception that the 
new club, with its most irregular 
rules, has received, more than makes 
up for any additional detail work 
which may be involved. 

In the entire organization of the 
club, the Lawyers Mortgage Company 
has never, for a moment, lost sight of 
the fact that it is helping its clients to 
play a game. Probably the success of 
-the enterprise can be partially attrib- 
uted to the deftly humorous tone 
imparted to all the advertisements of 
the new club, to its application blank, 
and membership certificate. 

The club was organized with eight 
charter members —an editor, a printer, 
two artists, a sales manager, a factory 
representative, a general executive, 
and an importer. The majority of the 
charter members had been investing 
their money with the Lawyers Mort- 


IFE insurance has been called 

- the youngest of the professions. 

Nevertheless, when the value of 
its service to the public is considered, 
it stands out as one of the most impor- 
tant of the professions. 

In Chicago a group of successful life 
underwriters, seeking to attain a high 
professional footing, have formed the 
Life Insurance Trust Club. The club 
according to its by-laws has as its 
purpose: “to form a body of life in- 
surance men thoroughly representative 
of the life insurance trust business of 
the City of Chicago; to unite these men 
so that the best interests of the busi- 
ness and the members of the club may 
be jointly served; to build a close bond 


gage Company over a period of several 
years. 
using plans similar to the one that the 
club is now popularizing. 

The membership has grown even 
faster than the club founders expected. 
No figures are available, but adver- 
tising, it is indicated, has pulled re- 
markably well. Requests for member- 
ship blanks have been received from 
Texas, Cuba, and other distant points, 
although the bulk of the membership is 
in New York City. 

Thus far, the ranks of the $100 a 
Month Club have been swelled by 
newspaper advertising exclusively. 
Some of the insertions carry coupons; 
others do not. The advertisements 
aim at no sensationalism, but tell the 
story of the club in a simple, dignified 
manner. 


N response to requests for additional 
information, a carefully prepared 
form letter and an application blank, are 
mailed. “If you are seriously intent 
upon building a stable investment 
fund, we would be pleased to have you 
fill out the application now, and return 
it to us ” the letter ends. 
That mild warning is the only one that 
the Lawyers Mortgage Company uses 
to discourage any prospective members 
who think that the club is just a game. 
A short time after the letter and 
prospectus of the club have been 
mailed, a salesman calls upon the 
prospective member. If he is not ready 
to join immediately, his name is put 
on the mailing list, and over a period 
of a year, he will receive circulars 
describing club ‘“‘activities.”” Out-of- 
town prospects are sold entirely through 
letters. 
For those who indicate their desire 
to join the ranks of this newest finan- 
cial club, an attractive membership 


_A Iso a Life Insurance 


cBy Albert Journeay 


of friendship among the members so 
that in a spirit of co-operation we may 
achieve a better understanding of the 
subject and equip our members to 
emphasize the necessity for the con- 
servation as well as the creation of 
estates.” 

The majority of the members (the 
club is limited to thirty) are men of 
outstanding success in their field. The 
others are younger men who are rap- 
idly making a place for themselves 
among the leaders. Practically all of 


them have successfully completed the 
excellent course in trust functions that 


Many of them were already 


THE BURROUGHS 


certificate has been prepared, printed 
on impressively water-marked paper. 

The degree to which members have 
entered into the spirit of the club is 
interesting. One man, who had signed 
up as a $100 a month member, mailed 
a check for $600 the first month, and 
with the check he sent a note promising 
to be on hand in the grill of the club- 
house at the next meeting. 

Actually, the club has no rooms nor 
any meeting place, and there is no 
intention of providing any. But if the 
membership of the club continues to 
grow and the need for meeting rooms 
is felt, they can easily be provided in 
the company’s offices. 

The sale of $100 certificates is not an 
entirely new venture for the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company. For a period of 
years, it has successfully catered to 
those of its clients who wished to 
invest small sums, by the offering of 
certificates representing a share in a 
first mortgage or group of first mort- 
gages. The new club arrangement, 
it is expected, will appeal to these peo- 
ple, and add a new incentive to regular 
saving. For the club definitely leads 
to a repeating business. The pur- 
chase of a single certificate by a mem- 
ber will merely be the first in a chain 
of other small and large investments. 

Members of the $100 a Month Club 
have their choice of two types of cer- 
tificates. One type entitles the holder 
to a share of a stated amount in a 
specific group of small first mortgages, 
each secured by dwellings in greater 
New York or its environs. These 
group mortgage certificates mature in 
three years, thus providing a short 
term and flexible investment. The 
other type entitles the holder to a 
share in a first mortgage secured by 
income producing property, and these 
certificates usually mature in five years. 


Trust Club 


for several years W. C. Miller, vice- 
president of the Foreman-State Trust 
and Savings Bank, has conducted for 
insurance men. The club was organ- 
ized because these men felt a need of 
advanced study in this field. 

The true object of the club is to 
enable the members better to serve 
their clients. They are committed to 
the belief that the client’s interest is 
paramount, They recognize that the 
service of the trust company often 
supplements and adds value to the 
service of the life insurance company. 

The club has a definitely outlined 
education program based on the case 
system. Meetings are held bi-weekly 
and at each meeting a hypothetical 
(Continued on page 52) 
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Branch Operation in 
Colorful Chinatown 
Has Its Trials— But 
Also Compensations 


cy J. K. Novins 


ELIEVE it or not, no Chinaman 

B will ever start a savings account 

at your bank with less than 
$1,000. 

Believe it or not, no Chinaman will 
ever claim interest on a commercial 
account with a balance less than 
$3,000. 

Believe it or not, no Chinese woman 
will permit a male teller or clerk to 
wait on her. 

Believe it or not, it is an unbroken 
rule for every Chinaman to pay his 
obligations in full by Chinese New Year. 

These are only a few of the per- 
plexities of banking among the oriental 
population in San Francisco’s famous 
Chinatown. Few white men under- 
stand the psychology and the traditions 
of the Chinese as does E. J. Del Monte, 
manager of the Chinatown branch of 
the Bank of Italy. 

“Dealing with the orientals,” says 
Del Monte, “presents a number of 
difficulties, chief of which is that the 
population is segregated in family 
groups or clans, and the members of 
one family will have no relations what- 
soever with the members of another. 
That is why we have to employ a big 
staff of Chinese clerks, representative 
of the various family associations. A 
Chinese resident who belongs to the 
Yan Wo Association will transact busi- 
ness with one of our Chinese tellers who 
is himself affiliated with that clan, and 
none other. All told, there are eight 
major family clans, which include prac- 
tically every resident in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. 

“During Chinese New Year it is my 
custom to visit personally as many 
Chinese families and business houses as 
possible. The orientals greatly appre- 
Clate the courtesy, provided, of course, 
that I have been careful not to be 
accompanied by any of our Chinese 


tellers who do not belong 
to that particular family. 


Nothing worse can happen 


than to visit a Hok Shan 
in company with a branch clerk who 
belongs to the Young Wo family. 
Likewise a Nin Young is anathema to 
a Hoy Ping or to a Sam Yap. 

“The problem is easily solved by 
loading the entire staff in my motor 
car. Knowing the family relationship 
of the prospect on whom I intend to 
call, it is an easy matter to select a kins- 
man from my staff who would be 
welcomed. In that way I can visit 
scores of customers and prospects in 
the course of one day without en- 
countering the least difficulty. 

“The worst thing that could happen 
to me on such an occasion is to refuse 
to accept a gratuity in the form of tea 
or cigars, of which I am expected to 
partake in true oriental fashion. It is 
regarded as an unpardonable insult to 
refuse the proffer of tea. It is a breach 
of oriental etiquette certain to result 
in a lost account. 

“The proverbial honesty of the 
Chinese is impressed on me every day. 
Seldom, if ever, is there an overdrawn 
account. To the Chinese mind it is the 
height of human folly to have any debt 
outstanding beyond the New Year. It 
simply is not done. It does not matter 
if the debt was contracted five days 
prior to their New Year. This is truly 
exemplified in the relations among the 
Chinese merchants. They generally 
extend long credit to each other, which 
often runs past ninety days, but no 
matter how long the amount has been 
owed, it is sure to be paid by New Year. 
Any Chinese merchant who fails to 
clear his slate will be refused further 
credit, regardless of how promptly he 
had paid his past obligations. 

“And here is another interesting fact 


as regards their banking habits. For 
some reason that has never yet been 
explained to me a Chinese resident will 
never start a savings account for less 
than a thousand dollars. At least, it 
has never happened at our bank. He 
may actually start with $15 or $20, but 
you may be sure that within twenty- 
four hours the oriental, be he laborer 
or merchant, will reappear with a check 
or currency to complete the thousand 
dollars. I suspect that they often 
borrow the money from friends and 
acquaintances, but in many instances 
the sums represent loans they had 
made to individuals in various amounts. 

“For such loans to merchants the 
Chinese resident will never claim 
interest. He simply has placed a cer- 
tain amount with a friendly merchant 
for safekeeping, and by the time he has 
thus accumulated his first thousand 
dollars he is eager to start a bank sav- 
ings account, and no sooner. 


THE average Chinese is a fatalist, 
and this personal trait is revealed in 
his business practices. When he and a 
number of kinsmen engage in a business 
partnership they usually elect one of 
their number for the period of one year 
to manage it. The manager continues 
to lord it over the partners for that 
period without a semblance of control. 
He decides how much each partner 
shall draw, and they accept his dic- 
tates without complaint. If he is in- 
efficient, even dishonest, they continue 
to put up with him until the expiration 
of the year. At that time they depose 
him from his glorified position and 
elect someone else in his place. 
“If any banker understands that 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Not Advertise Nationally? 


By William Lapham Fort, Jr. 


Citizens Trust Company, Utica, N. Y. 


Four Years’ 
Experience 
in a City 
of 100,000 


HEN the Citizens Trust Com- 

pany of Utica, N. Y., launched 

its national advertising cam- 
paign four years ago, some of our 
fellow bankers and advertising men 
cocked an eyebrow. ‘“‘Why should a 
bank of your size, in a city the size of 
Utica, advertise nationally? What can 
you hope to get from it? What makes 
you think that anyone outside of your 
local trade area would be interested in 
your service? etc., etc., etc. . .” 

To all of which we politely responded 
that primarily we were interested in 
furthering the growth of Utica; that 
if Utica prospered, we would prosper; 
that the “Citizens” definition of a 
-bank’s job —‘‘The function of a bank 
is to further the economic growth of 
its community, and the inhabitants of 
that community” — really meant some- 
thing to us and we were going to make 
a real effort to make Utica more 
prosperous. 

In our own privy council we had 
decided that if a bank were to adver- 
tise its community, certain things 
would occur. 

First, there would quite naturally 
be discussion, as the Citizens would be 
the first bank to carry out a well 
rounded program of national adver- 
‘tising to attract industry. 

Second, that this discussion would 
develop into real interest as the cam- 
paign progressed. 

Third, that this interest would have 
a tangible value to us and to our city. 

Fourth (most important to us at 
that time), the people of Utica would 
appreciate our effort, would talk about 
it and, if properly approached, would 
do their banking at the bank that led 
in community development. 

What transpired, how these dreams 
and plans became a reality, how we 
fared, should be of interest to adver- 
tising men and bankers alike. 

There was much discussion both 
national and local. Newspapers and 
magazines picked up the campaign as 
news. Editorial space was devoted 
to it. Various men in interviews gave 
out statements expressing their 
opinions. 


rich expanse of buying power 
= . a market high in potential 
profit for every manufacturer. 
... Central New 


business 
development 


Personal contacts mean much in 
business. After all, we like to do 
business with people we know. 
That's where your bank can help 
you...a8 a cog that establishes the 
contact between you and your cus- 
tomer. In the rich Central New York 


Cent 
. Day-by-day contact with 
this area has given the Citizens a 
knowledge of Central New Yook 
that is available to any 
turer interested in any phase of 
this market. 
Make the Citizens yor Central 


Market, the Citizens can be of aid 
to fi 8, sales 

all who seek the profits this area 
can yield. For over a quarter cen- 
tury the Citizens has built and main- 
tained an unusually intimate rela- 
tionship with Central New York’s 
business and people... Citizenservice 
includes every branch of finance 


to a manufacturer 
seeking higher profits ... 


hreatening profits? Serious 
labor trouble is unknown in Utica. Ideal living condi- 
tions, low rents, 


CITIZENS TRUST CO, Gis 


is bank would like to talk to a manufac 
turer . . preferably of garments . . who 
is dissatisfied with 1930 profits. 
He must have a good product and he soundly 
established — altho high overhead, mounting 
labor demands, excessive labor turnover, or 
other factors may have slowed up expansion 


We can help such a 
manufacturer. First: 
by telling him why lo- 
cation in Utica means 
=| lowercosts; and, ifthe 
case is proved, help- 
ing him locate here. 
Second: by helping in 
the sound expansion 
of business. 
4} For full information, 
write our Industrial 
Development Dept. 


Are labor demands 1! 


Part of this year’s series in the national 
magazines 


An industrial development de- 
partment came into being. This 
department not only sought 
new industry, taking as leads 


New York York banking 


OF UTICA, N. 


to serve you as your Central New 
headquarters. 


CITIZENS 
TRUST Co. 


OF UTICA, N. Y. 


our inquiries, but also worked 
to expand the established enter- 
prises of the city. 

The representative of this 
department traveled thousands 
of miles in the interests of a 
greater and more prosperous 
Utica. His work was arduous. 

Disappointments became his 
lot. Hopeful leads when run 
down proved anything but hope- 
ful when analyzed. But the 
advertising kept pulling inqui- 
ries. There was no time for 
discouragement. 

Of course the law of averages 


The Citizens, a medium-size bank 
in a city of 100,000, had come under 
notice of the public eye. 

In Utica the campaign became one 
of the events of the year. Its effect 
on the city was greater than we had 
expected. Tangible evidence that we 
had obtained the good will and recog- 
nition of our people, came daily in the 
form of public statements and letters. 

And then early in our work inquiries 
started to come in. We had expected 
some but not nearly as many as came. 
We realized that we had started some- 
thing much bigger than we had antici- 
pated. We had assumed a role and 
we must play the part with fidelity and 
intelligence. 

The knowledge and experience of our 
staff was brought to bear on the task. 


prevailed. Industry came to 
Utica as a result of this effort. 
It had an indirect effect on conven- 
tions, travel, and other sources of 
profit to the city. 


‘THE advertising has grown each 

year. Results have more than war- 
ranted its continuance. The copy 
theme, however, has remained the 
same. Always the thought expressed, 
that Utica afforded excellent facilities 
for various types of industry, that it 
had definite distribution advantages, 
that the Citizens knew its city, and 
its market. That the Citizens was 
ready to help worthwhile industry to 
prosper in Utica. 

We found such a copy trend the most 
effective. Simply and sincerely it told 
the story. It ran in various magazines 
and newspapers and seemed to have a 
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This Insulated Ledger Desk has 
the 3 Features You Most Want— 


al 
is 
1—PROTECTION 2——CAPACITY 3——CONVENIENCE 
. This is provided by a double | A maximum of 15,000 cards, | The body of the desk is the 
| walled steel card ledger tray | including necessary guides, | proper height for easy access 
‘is compartment, packed with a | in 15 square feet of floor | to the ledger cards for post- 
ds poured monolithic type of in- | space. If heavy weight cards | ing and reference. The desk 
i. sulation. The circular top is | ape ysed you can file a maxi- front drops down to allow 
1S. formed of two solid pieces EE ai ae 13,500, based on a taking the trays out for trial 
Lis steel, with insulation be- balance and figuring interest. 
ecard 8 inches high by 5 
un tween, which also provides a | . h i. Sek Drawers for active signature 
inches wide. Stock trays are ind d ‘ded 
perfect water shed. enthe | carried for cards 6 | cards are provide 
<4 desk is closed and locked, | * h d eager under the desk body. Filing 
‘or ledger cards are secured | Cues wide ang © menhes | equipment of almost any 
from fire, water and theft, | Wide. ; This capacity plus character for transfer of 
“ without the inconvenience of | the saving in vault space is | ledger, signature and index 
we transporting them to and | an important factor in most | records can be built up un- 
= from the vault each day. growing savings departments. | derneath. 
of 
The little reminder below, pinned to your letterhead, will bring you a full description 
of how this desk is being utilized in many savings departments throughout the country. 
ich 
ar- 
Py ‘Built Like a = 
the 
ed, OTHER SHAW-WALKER We are interested in secur- 
Hes EQUIPMENT: ing information relative to 
Y it Insulated Ledger Desks your Insulated Savings 
es Insulated Filing Cabinets Ledger Desk. Please send it 
BES, Filing Cabinets without obligation and if a 
and Check-O-Matics bank specialist is in this 
was Racks vicinity we'll be glad to 
to Sunetee All Records talk with him. 
Posting Trays 
P Trucks of All Kind Address: Shaw-Walker, Bank 
ost And Dept., Muskegon, Mich. 
old for all bank systems 
ines Bank Representatives All Principal Cities BCB-5-20 
rea 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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new punch no matter how often it 
appeared. 

Sitting down and calmly reviewing 
the facts, we decided that we had 
obtained: 

1. An unusual amount of national 
recognition considering the money 
expended. 

2. Local good will and appreciation. 
(Imagine the gratitude of the man 
whose idle factory you have made 
active-income producing, the man who 
gets a job when he has been out of 
work for some good period of time, his 
tradesmen whom he is able to pay 
and buy of again, and the doctor, 


lawyer, merchant, chief —everyone 
affected.) 
3. Results in the form of new 
industry. 


4. Results in the form of increased 
banking business from new industry 
and other sources. 

5. Results in the form of a better 
banking service because of the pride 
of the employee in his bank and its 
work. 

6. An undefinable something —an 
atmosphere —which has come to char- 
acterize our institution. Perhaps rec- 


ognition, inside and outside, of the 
value of vision. 

We come to the question. Should 
a bank of medium size in a city of 100,- 
000 (or more) advertise nationally? 

Our experience indicates “‘yes.”” But 
“‘yes” only if local conditions are sim- 
ilar to those that confronted us. (City 
in a period of depression due to slump 
in textiles, and the migration of 
that industry south. Not particularly 
serious but treated more seriously than 
it really was, by the public. This gave 
us a good reason why.) “Yes,” only 
if you have the courage to carry on in 
the face of disappointments. “Yes,” 
only if you are sincerely interested and 
willing to follow up leads thoroughly. 

For us, after four years, this work 
has just begun. Its possibilities are 
just beginning to justify the effort. 
Events of the morrow may change the 
picture as we see it today. 

We do know that seriously working 
“to further the economic growth of a 
community and the inhabitants of that 
community” is a big job —a broad job 
—but one well worth tackling with 
enthusiasm and the knowledge that 
results will justify the effort. 


Oakland Co-operative Parking 
J. K. Novins 


HE Central National Bank and 

the Oakland Bank, with the co- 
operation of seventy leading mer- 
chants in the down-town district of 
Oakland, California, have worked out a 
solution to the automobile parking 
problem. Since last Christmas the two 
banks and the retail merchants have 
been operating five parking stations at 
strategic points in the city’s shopping 
district, according to a unique plan of 
apportioning maintenance cost. 

As acustomer of the Central National 
Bank, or of any of the commercial in- 
stitutions identified with the Merchants 
Parking Association, a non-profit or- 
ganization, parks his car at any of the 
five parking lots, he has his tag vali- 
dated at the bank. If he is a customer, 
the ticket will be validated without 
further formality. The validation en- 
titles him to one hour of free parking, 
or two hours, depending on the loca- 
tion of the parking lot. 

At the end of the month the bank is 
billed by the association on the basis of 
park lot maintenance and the number 
of validations. Thus, the cost of 


operating Parking Lot A will be figured, 
and this amount will then be divided 
by the total number of cars parked. 
At present, records show that it costs 
5 cents per car at the one-hour parking 
lots, and close to ten cents at the two- 


hour lots. The bank then remits to the 
association a sum equaling the number 
of parking tickets validated for each lot. 
On this basis the bank bears the cost 
of operating each lot in direct pro- 
portion to the benefits derived by its 
customers. 

The validated tickets are collected 
from customers by the parking lot 
attendants, who turn them into the 
office of the association. There the 
tags are classified according to the 
names of the firms which validated 
them. One girl attends to all of these 
details, and there is no other overhead, 
except the maintenance of the lots 
and the employment of attendants. 

The Oakland bankers and merchants 
were compelled to take this step be- 
cause a survey showed that 40 per cent 
of the down-town shoppers came from 
their homes in their own automobiles. 
Car congestion was so severe in the 
down-town district, that it was feared 
by the merchants a good deal of the 
trade would shift to outlying districts. 
The congestion affected not only the 
stores but the banks as well. The 
Central National Bank reported that it 
feared loss of patrons, who would find 
it more convenient to deposit their 
money in the neighborhood branch 
banks rather than to drive to the con- 
gested streets downtown. 
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THIS MONTH’S 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Charles E. Duffie, associated with 
Corey & McKenzie Printing Com- 
pany, of Omaha, is a frequent con- 
tributor of banking and financial 
surveys to this magazine. 


A. B. Barker is manager of the 
Toronto Clearing House. 


Stephen C. Thorning is manager 
of the savings department of the 
First National Bank of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


P. P. Pullen is director of business 
extension for the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company. 


John D. Blaine is a well known 
writer and investigator of merchan- 
dising problems. He lives in 
Campbell, Calif. 


Howard Wright Haines, cashier 
of the First State Bank of Kansas 
City, Kansas, is an authority and 
enthusiast in coin collection. 


Edwin Baxter is vice-president of 
the Cleveland Trust Company. 


J. F. Bell is associate professor of 
banking in Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University. His 
article on the Bank of Finland is his 
first contribution to this magazine. 


J. Paul Atwood is a member of 
Carr Editorial Associates, New 
York. 


Albert Journeay, Chicago, is 
vice-president of the Purse Com- 
pany, financial advertising agency 
with headquarters in Chattanooga. 


J. K. Novins is a financial press 
representative in San Francisco. 


William Lapham Fort. Jr., is 
advertising manager of the Citizens 
Trust Company of Utica, N. Y. 


Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of the 
California Bankers Association in 
San Francisco. 


“G. A. G.’”’ is Guy A. Gamsby of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press, Win- 
nipeg. 

Graham Dukehart is assistant 
vice-president of the United States 
National Bank of Portland, Ore. 


“M. L. H.”’ is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 


Membership the 


Merchants 
Parking Association is open to any 
merchant or banker, and up to date no 
applications have been denied. Since 
the parking plan has been put into 
operation, trade in the downtown dis- 
trict has held its own, and was especially 
noticeable last Christmas. 
parking lots controlled by the seventy 
merchants have a capacity of 30,000 
cars a month, at an average cost of 
five cents per car, which is considerably 
lower than the stores and banks would 
have to pay for private parking facil- 
ities for their customers. 
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: Asove: Like a safety deposit box, two 
keys are required to unlock the Todd ™ 
j Check Signer. 


= Asove: This meter makes it possible 
for the executive to have a positive rec- 
ord of every check passing through the 


machine. 

| 

Asove: The 6-unit model of the Check Signer which serves the Guaranty I 

Trust Company. It signs checks in sheets of 3, 4, 5 or 6, cuts them 


apart and stacks them in numerical order at the rate of 9000 an hour! 


3 


TODD SYSTEM 
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SeconD largest bank in America, sixth largest in the 
world, the Guaranty Trust Company of New York has 
freed its officials forever from the tedious, time-wasting 
task of signing checks by hand. While they devote them- 
selves to more profitable duties, check signatures are 
affixed swiftly, efficiently and safely by a Todd Check 


Signer. 


Interestingly enough, although The Todd Company 
claims a rate of only 7500 checks an hour for its machine, 
the expert young lady in the an above main- 
tains an average of S000 checks an hour! And in the 
course of a month, she nonchalantly signs checks for 
more than $40,000,000! 

Sheets of checks inserted in the Todd Check Signer 
emerge from the other side signed, cut and stacked in 
numerical order. The signature itself, reproduced by 
the offset process, is more difficult to counterfeit than 
any other known. It appears on an ‘atuicate background 


accompanied by the photographic likeness of an official, 


Thirty-three 


ODD CHECK SIGNER 


building, product or trade-mark. A smaller model of 
the Check Signer, handling 1200 checks an hour, has 
every feature of the large machine except capacity. Both 


are electrically operated. 


The list of users of Todd Check Signers reads like a 
roll-call of notable American businesses. Your own ex- 
ecutives would welcome the conservation of time and 
energy this machine makes possible. Phone the Todd 
Office in your city for an immediate demonstration, or 
mail the coupon directly to us. The Todd Company. 
(Established 1899.) Protectograph Division. Rochester, 
N. Y. Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Protectograph Division 5-30 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about the Todd Check Signer. 


Name 


Address 


HECK 
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No Fair Peeking ! 


There’s no need to anyway with the 


AMERICAN VISIBLE 


Stop Numbering Mistakes with the 
ONLY Numbering Machine 
that shows you in advance 
next number that will print. 
Prevents spoilage of valu- 
able papers and documents. 
Finest, all-steel construction; 
rich, lustre-black frame and 
Chinese-red handle. 
Costs no more than other 
ee numbering machines. 
t your stationer’s or rub- 

stamp dealer’s. Write 
us if he cannot show you 
the American VISIBLE. 
Model 41 (6 wheel) is$12.00, 
$15.50 in Canada. 

150 OTHER MODELS 
for every specialized num- 
bering need of office or 
factory. Write us your re- 
quirements. 


654321 


Impression of figures 
GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago - London - Paris 


Canadian Agents: 
* A. R. MacDouGatt & Co., 51 Wellington St. West, Toronto, 2, Canada 


of 
NEO CLIP BINDER 


Ne holes. No rings. A patented friction lock grips 
ene sheet or one hundred and binds all in an attractive 
leatherette cover. 


For salesmen’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives’ or students’ notes. Furnished my stiff or 
tmp covers, in tan or black. 50c to $1.00. 


STAPLING PLIERS 


Use instead of pins . 
T eets 


e 
Neva-Clog 
binding or attachi 
leather, cloth, cellulold, 
tickets, etc., up to Ve inch 
thickness. Easily operated. 
No pounding; never clogs. 
Fully guaranteed, $5.50; or 
on approval to prove its 
worth. 


Ask you dealer or write 
for circulars, of on 
approval. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Gentlemen: Please send complete information on: 
(C0 Neo Clip Binders (C) No Ring Binders 

( Neva-Clog Staplers 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 


Hy. W. Sanders 


the stock market crash last fall. 

Here are three. First is that of a 
lady who went to a bank and said that 
she wanted to buy some “common 
stock.” The banker said that he did 
not advise her to purchase speculative 
securities as the markets were at that 
time, but that if she wished to, the 
bank would place the order with their 
broker. She insisted and the banker 
then inquired what kind of stock she 
wanted. She said, ‘““common 
stock,” and had no idea 
whatever that there was 
more than one kind of 
common stock. 


GS the sto continue to come in about 


* * 


No. 2. A man went into 
a broker’s office in Los 
Angeles during the very 
last days of the boom and 
asked how he could buy 
stocks. They told him that 
he could buy for cash only, 
as they were not accepting 
any more margin accounts. 
He said OK and told them 
that General Electric had been recom- 
mended to him and what did they 
think of it. They said that it was a 
good stock, in their opinion, and he 
said “Sell me 100 shares” meaning 
that he wanted to buy that number. 
He was sold short and, when he called 
to inquire a couple of weeks later, 


discovered that he had a handsome > 


profit. 


* * * 


No. 3. A conservative investor was 
much worried by the fact that his wife, 
influenced by the talk around bridge- 
tables, kept nagging at him to make 
money in stocks. At last, in the early 
days of 1929, he gave her $5,000 in 
order to keep the peace and told her 
to go to it. Before the summer was 
out she had run it up to $50,000, all of 
which disappeared in the crash. 


* * * 


It is hard for New York and other 
eastern executives to realize how large 
the Pacific Coast territory actually is. 
The general practice of dividing up the 
United States into sections for business 
purposes, usually means that a vast 
empire in the west is all lumped into 
one “Coast” section. Recently a 
traveler in Phoenix, Arizona, received 
a wire from his house asking him to 
detour to Butte, Montana, to adjust 
some difficulty. He wired back telling 


Mr. Sanders 


them truly that it would take him 
as long to get to Butte as to return to 
New York. 

* * * 

Along the same line of thought, 
a banker recently was telling us that 
it is possible to travel as far in a 
straight line in Alaska, as from Chicago 
to San Diego. 


* * * 


Definitions: (1) ‘Normal’ is defined 
in Wall Street as the highest 
peak attained — B. C. Forbes. 
(2) “Economist” is an ex- 
pert fellow who can explain 
why business, being funda- 
mentally sound, is so quiet. 
'—The Business Week. (3) 
““Average,” in the cotton 
business is the system 
whereby a broker can 
sell for less than he buys 
and still make a profit. 
—A Cotton Broker. 


* * * 


Vice-president Phil 
Withermore, of the Futurity 
National, says that the organizers of 
chain banks remind him of a boy with 
a new “rector” set. The kid is so busy 
building models that he does not have 
to worry how they will work when built. 


* * 


If the gloomy predictions of some 
students should come to pass, and this 
civilization should join with “‘Nineveh 
and Tyre” in the realms of forgotten 
things, it is safe to say that future 
archaeologists would be amazed when 
they dug up the remains of vaults 
in our great banking buildings. With 
modern installations it is hard to 
imagine any way in which they could 
be destroyed. 


* * * 


What is the greatest nuisance in 
banking today? Some say the busi- 
ness of “‘no protest.” We have to 
stamp thousands of items “N. P.” in 
order to get one protested. If our 
clerks slip up on the job and omit to 
stamp any checks, they are sure to 
come back with protest fees added. 
Banks must be paying a lot of money 
for the sheer physical labor of stamping 
millions of items, and they lose a lot of 
weight trying to explain to exasperated 
customers why they are being charged 
several dollars more, in addition to a 
possible loss through taking a bad 
check. Why don’t banks get together 
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16-inch door with level walkway into vault 
U. S. NATIONAL BANK 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana 


Col. W. J. Riley, President Scheitler & Wenisch, Architects 


16-inch Circular Door 
BADGER STATE BANK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


John J. O’Connell, President Kirchoff & Rose, Architects 


There MUST Be a REASON WHY 


Those who know admit National Bank Vault Door superiority 
Why Acceptance is subject to approval after installation 


any line is the ability to meet and excel compe- 

tition, This is precisely the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of National Bank Vault Doors. Whether 
you compare National Doors point by point with 
others, or turn to the opinions and experiences of 
users, you are constantly faced with the fact that 
National Doors are superior. They give you the 
ultimate in protection, appearance and prestige. 


ADVANTAGES OF NATIONAL BANK 
VAULT DOORS. 


Here are some of the points to bear in mind: National 
Doors give absolute protection against oxy-acetylene, 
drill or explosive attacks. They are covered by a 
5-year replacement guarantee. National designs are 
unexcelled. They give you greater weight, the man- 
ufacturer incorporating in contract an allowance per 
pound for underweight. 


ike characteristic which marks a champion in 


National Doors are equipped with Yale & Towne 
combination and time locks. Bolts are solid, over- 
size, and with ornamental tips. Operation is easy 
and assured. Oil tubes are easily accessible. The 
crane hinge is of polished steel. Finish plates are 
used in place of ordinary painting. Compressor blocks 


and housings are heavy castings, not pressed sheet 
iron. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NATIONAL 
CONTRACT 


Proof that National Bank Vault Doors measure up in 
full to our claims is found in every National Contract. 
The National policy, embodied in its contracts, says 
that you must be satisfied, and the installation is sub- 
ject to acceptance before you are under any obligation. 
Weigh these facts. They are to your advantage. 


Write today for our 40-page book shown below. It is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. You will find many facts of interest and value to you. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—47 years ago 
General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


FREE 


If youare planning 

to buy a new vault 
door or vault equip- 

|| ment, this book, . 

contains facts of 

vitalimportance to 


| of experience are 
y at your service. 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


you. Our 47 years ae 


lip and Mail This Coupon Now . Attention of ..... 
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Chicago Office 
Tower Bldg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
Baldwin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


SALES ENGINEERS QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


This Book *% The National Safe and Lock Co. 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full in- 
formation on the subjects I have checked below. 


Daylight Robbery 
Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers [Chests 


O Vault Linings ‘OGrille Partitions 


OVault Lockers 
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MOODY’S 
TRUSTAND | 
ESTATE SERVICE. 


IN ACQUIRING 
MANAGING AND 
CONSERVING 


TRUSTS AND 
ESTATES. 


THE BuRROUGHS 


How much 


How many hours of burdensome work could 
you eliminate if, from the myriad events of 
the financial week, those which affect the 
value of securities in your trusts were auto- 
matically brought to your attention? How 
much more of your valuable time could be 
profitably applied to acquiring and managing 
if a great part of the irksome administrative 
detail were eased from your shoulders? How 
much more patiently and sympathetically 
could you receive beneficiaries if you weren’t 
“fighting the clock” to wade through the 
continual checking and cross-checking of 


constantly-changing security values? 


Moody’s Investors Service 
has made a comprehensive study of the trust 
officer’s problems .. . and developed a 
service to simplify his work, economize his 
time, and add a new “factor of safety” to 


his judgment. 
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Midnight Oil 
Officer Burn? 


This new Trust and Estate Service is not a 
panacea that makes the trust officer a carefree 
automaton. It will not help one iota on local 
securities or real estate. It will not fit all trust 
departments equally well, nor supplant entirely 


your carefully-built organization. 


It does provide new time-saving economies in 
the supervision of widely-distributed securities 
entrusted to your care. It does provide the out- 
side viewpoint of professional investment spe- 
cialists in putting new trusts in prime condition 
and keeping them so during their entire life. And 
it is flexible. It can be used to a greater or lesser 


degree by practically every trust officer. 


Briefly, this new service comprises a thorough- 
going initial-analysis of the securities in each trust 
and estate, unbiased recommendations for the 
retention, disposal and purchase of specific se- 
curities, continuous automatic and specific super- 


vision of each portfolio . . . all at nominal cost. 


MOODY’S TRUST AND ESTATE SERVICE, 
in effect, puts at your disposal a staff of highly- 
trained experts who have unlimited resources 
for obtaining all the facts about every widely- 
distributed security. It gives you the benefit of 
Moody’s 30 years of investment counsel . . . but 


leaves entirely in your hands the decision to 
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adopt specific suggestions as they are made. 


The physical set-up of this service has been in- 
geniously developed so that your time is econ- 
omized. You are relieved of arduous hours of 
detailed fact-and-figure hunting. The facts you 
need are at your finger tips—your mind is free 
for decision—for management—for the full ex- 


ecution of the trust officer’s true function. 


Full details cannot be listed within the confines 
of these two pages. But we will be glad to bring 
this new Trust and Estate Service to your desk. 
Examine it, ask questions, study its potential ap- 
plication to your present problems, discuss it 
with the President of your institution. If it can- 
not save its cost times over, you will not be 


allowed to subscribe. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


John Moody, President \ 


65 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Braneh Offices in All 
Principal Cities 


Thirty-seven 


Have your secre- 
tary send 10c for 
assorted samples 
to find your per- 
sonal pen. Ester- 
brook Pen Co., 
52 CooperStreet, 
Camden, N. J. 


Guard Plan of Income 
Management alls for bank- 
ing connection, creates junior clientele, 
new motivation for school savings 
and Christmas Clubs. Book, 30c. 
G. PARSONS, Parsons St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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and arrange to reverse the present 
process—in other words, regard all 
items as “No protest” except those 
actually stamped “pro” or some other 
sign to indicate the need for protest? 


* * * 


Modern version: “Genius is an in- 
finite capacity for picking brains.” 


* * * 


Campaigns for the purpose of “‘pro- 
moting loyalty” among the staff of a 
bank are unnecessary if the treatment 
of employees is such as to inspire 
loyalty. People are always loyal when 
they start to work for a bank or other 
concern. Why do some lose their 
loyalty? If their treatment is just and 
fair, with a kindly but not patron- 
izing attitude on the part of the officers, 
loyalty will grow. If these things are 
absent, it is the worst kind of a mockery 
to undertake loyalty campaigns. 
House organs that circulate news about 
a large institution have their place 
always, for people like news and when 
staffs get into the hundreds, the house 
organ fills a definite place for the cir- 
culation of information on the growth 
and purposes of the organization. 


* * * 


Peter Pencecounter, the teller, who 
attends a couple of luncheon clubs, 
says that at their last meeting they 
listened to a man with a face like a 
rattlesnake who spoke on the value of 
a pleasant smile. 


* * 


A bond man says that the Chicago 
situation is hurting the sale of munici- 
pal bonds. It should not. There are 
many well-managed cities whose secu- 
rities are perfectly safe. In the long 
run, however, municipal bondholders 
must face the fact that it is increasingly 
difficult for voters to keep track of 
municipal finances on account of their 
growing complexity. Ultimately it 
is the voter who pays. 


A bank in Ventura, California, 
accepted a trust which provided, 
among other things, for the distribu- 
tion of several hundred loaves of bread, 
at the bank, to deserving poor on the 
anniversary of the trustor’s death. 
After some difficulty, arrangements 
were made with local charitable organi- 
zations whereby the distribution was 
duly made. 


* * * 


A thriving local concern operated 
as a closed corporation, the stock being 
closely held by the two principal execu- 
tives and their immediate families. 
One died suddenly and the other, unable 
to pay the price demanded by the sur- 
viving relatives, was forced to continue 
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in what was virtually a_partner- 
ship with his deceased partner’s widow 
and mother-in-law. The result was 
constant trouble and ultimately the 
wrecking of the concern. A banker 
who told this story pointed out that 
the risk of either partner’s death could 
have been covered, at moderate cost, 
by life insurance, for both were first- 
class risks. By making such insurance 
payable to a trust company to be used 
for the purchase of stock at an ap- 
praised, or fixed value, the shares of 
the widow and mother-in-law could 
have been bought by the surviving 
partner and the disaster averted. 


* * * 


With the many bank mergers of the 
past several years, clearings lose their 
value as a local business indicator. 
Banks do not put checks on their own 
branches through the clearings, and 
huge banks with many branches absorb 
a very appreciable share of the com- 
munity payments in intra-bank trans- 
actions. The debit figures are much 
more reliable, for not only do they 
include these intra-bank figures, but 
they exclude large transfers of bank 
funds and other totals that are not 
true indications of community activity. 


* * * 


Renewed agitation breaks out from 
time to time to obtain a larger distri- 
bution of Federal Reserve earnings. 
From 1914 to 1929 these institutions 
earned $515,216,000 of which they 
paid in dividends $90,673,000, trans- 
ferred to surplus $277,434,000 and paid 
to the United States as a franchise tax 
$147,109,000. It is pointed out that 
although the banks were obliged to 
subscribe the capital, they can get no 
more than the 6 per cent dividend 
allowed by law. The surpluses built 
up in the Federal Reserve banks are of 
no use to the member banks so long 
as dividends are limited to 6 per cent. 
Some want interest on deposits, others 
a larger dividend. Opponents say that 
central banks ought not to be profit- 
earners. A compromise suggestion: 
take a proportion of the excess profits 
and distribute it pro-rata to member 
banks with proviso that it must be 
used only for the purpose of increasing 
the surplus of the member banks, 
must not be paid out in dividends and 
can be utilized only in case of liquida- 
tion of the bank. This would be a 
greater factor of strength than merely 
piling it up in the form of Federal 
Reserve surplus. 


A bank man of about forty years of 
age was asked to become cashier in 4 
newly organized bank. As the pros- 
pects in his own line of promotion were 
none too rosy and he was getting along 
into middle age, he accepted and for 
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Thirty-nine 


third Idaho bank 
picks Art Metal 


In two years, three great 
Idaho banks have chosen 
Art Metal for complete 
banking room equipment 


te years ago, the First National 
Bank of Caldwell, Idaho, was 
equipped with Art Metal fixtures 
throughout. Soon after that, the First 
National Bank of Idaho, at Boise, 
chose Art Metal fixtures for its new 
home. And now the Caldwell State 
Bank, of Caldwell, Idaho, selects 
this modern equipment also. 


Three great banks, in one section 
of Idaho, equipped with Art Metal 
in the short space of two years! 
Why? Because these banks, like so 
many others throughout the coun- 
try, have discovered that Art Metal 


THIS BRONZE GRILLE DOOR illustrates the dignified 


beauty of Art Metal treatment. All the metal equipment 
in this new Caldwell State Bank is Art Metal. 


BRONZE AND STEEL INTERIOR EQUIPMENT FOR BANKS, 


fittings supply the practical beauty 
and lasting comfort which enhance 
a bank’s reputation for financial 
stability and service. 


New-type counters 
In the Caldwell State Bank a par- 


ticularly interesting job has been 
done with the counters—the most 
important place in the banking 
room. This counter arrangement is 
planned especially for friendly con- 
tact with the public.Counter screens, 
which are made up of bronze pi- 
lasters, caps and bases of stock Art 
Metal design, open in the center to 
hinge back on the three-inch-high 
money rails. Quick identification is 
combined with efficient lighting in 
the bronze name plates over the 
wickets, which are backed with 
bronze reflectors. Tellers’ work is 
made easier, too, by the double- 
faced reflectors over the half-height 
clear glass partitions. 


Features like these make Art 
Metal equipment popular with 


CUSTOMERS AND TELLERS, too, both find this a 


arrangement in the new Caldwell 
State Bank of Caldwell, Idaho. 


banks all over the country. For Art 
Metal’s experience of more than 
forty years in the banking field has 
made its service complete in every 
detail. Whether you plan a new 
building, an addition to your pres- 
ent quarters, or the complete re- 
modeling of your banking facilities, 
Art Metal is well qualified to assist 
you with expert advice. An experi- 
enced representative is at your serv- 
ice at all times... of course without 
any obligation. Write to the Art 
Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, New York. 


Art 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


LIBRARIES AND 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS...HOLLOW METAL DOORS AND TRIM 
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NTENDED victims with 


hands in the air—an as- 
sistant cashier steps on release 
control —lobby flooded, ban- 
dits enveloped with blinding, 
incapacitating Federal Gas. 


One instant—bank employees and 
patrons helpless, next instant— 
bandits overcome, escape impossible 
—no shooting, no one harmed. 


Bankers everywhere, are afraid not 
to have this modern Federal Gas 
Protection for themselves and their 
patrons. Thousands of Federal 
installations now in use. Send for 
complete information of the one 
defense that bandits will not attempt 
to overcome. 


Bandit P Protection 


FEDERAL Inc. 
185 Forty-first St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen — Without obligation on our part, you 


may send us your book, “Protection Against Banditry 
and Crime.” 


the first year and a half all went well. 
Then the president of the new institu- 
tion began to do some things which the 
cashier could not approve. He be- 
lieved them to be contrary to rules of 
sound and conservative banking and 
he protested vigorously. In the end he 
was bluntly given the alternative of 
doing what he was told or resigning. 
The choice was a serious one, for bank 
positions are none too plentiful for a 
man of middle age, but he followed the 
dictates of his conscience and resigned. 
For a number of months he remained 
out, and then obtained a position as 
trust auditor for a large and important 
bank, the president of which is reported 
to have said that the reason they 
selected him from a large number of 
applicants was the firmness he had 
shown in refusing to countenance un- 
sound practices in his former position. 
A couple of years later the president of 
the newer bank resigned under fire to 
save the bank. An encouraging in- 
stance of faithfulness to ideals finding 
its reward. 


THE BURROUGHS 


William J. Large, president of Long 
Island National Bank, is quoted as 
saying that branch banking was 
“imported from Scotland along with 
golf and other conservative Scottish 
customs.” 

* * * 

Readers of this column will recall! 
an instance we gave two months ago 
of a man and woman, bank bandits, 
who were involved in an automobile 
accident, held by the police and then 
released on account of their “‘hard- 
luck’’ stories before the circulars giving 
their descriptions reached the officers. 
It may be of interest to know that 
these bandits promptly disappeared 
when the information was made public 
in the San Francisco papers. They 
turned up in Chicago where the police 
got them and returned them to Sioux 
City, Iowa. They are being held 
pending extradition to South Dakota 
where they are wanted for the holdup 
of the National Bank of Eden. The 
man has since been identified in con- 
nection with two Iowa holdups. 


(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. A. G. 


HILE business is showing a 

tendency to go slowly on expan- 

sion plans at this time, Canadian 
banks have indicated their confidence 
in the situation and the future of the 
country by continuing an aggressive 
policy of branch extension. Twelve 
new branches were added to the list in 
January, bringing the total of Canadian 
chartered bank branches up to 4,249. 
The Province of Quebec gained five 
new agencies, The Banque Provinciale 
opening two sub-agencies and the 
Banque Canadienne Nationale one. 
The Bank of Montreal and the Royal 
also established branches in Quebec. 
British Columbia was an active field 
for expansion, the Bank of Toronto, 
the Royal, and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce having opened new branches 
in Vancouver. The Royal also opened 
up at Royal Oak, B. C. The Imperial 
Bank added another branch in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, and the Bank of Mon- 
treal opened its third branch in Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan. Alberta was also 
represented in the January list, the 
Bank of Montreal establishing a sub- 
agency at Torrington in connection 
with its Olds branch. 


* * * 


For sheer nerve, the recent attempted 
holdup of the Norwood branch of the 
Imperial Bank at Edmonton, Alberta, 
will probably go down in Canadian 
banking history as the most daring on 
record. Shortly before the bank 
opened for business, a youth, now de- 
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scribed as the “Courteous Baby-faced 
Bandit,” knocked at the door asking 
for admittance. Thinking it was a boy 
with a telegram, the manager opened 
the door and was immediately con- 
fronted with a gun. Backing the man- 
ager before him, the bandit covered the 
remainder of the staff and ordered the 
manager to open the safe. With great 
presence of mind the manager threw 
off one combination and said that he 
was unable to turn off the second com- 
bination, “as the manager hadn’t got 
down yet.” Stating coolly that he 
would wait for the manager, the bandit 
herded the four members of the staf! 
into the vault and closed the door. In 
fifteen minutes the air in the vault was 
so stifling that the inmates called out 
they were in danger of suffocating. 
Stating that “he did not wish to 
cause them any inconvenience” and 
demonstrating that he was familiar 
with bank machinery, the bandit took 
the vault combination numbers down 
on an adding machine as they were 
called to him and turned the combina- 
tion off on the first try. With a gun 
held to his head, the manager was then 
ordered to answer the telephone and 
tell inquiring customers that the bank 
would open shortly. By this time cus- 
tomers were clamoring for admittance 
at the door. Forcing his charges back 
into the vault again, the bandit coolly 
opened the door and, as the customers 
stepped in, covered them with the gun 
and herded them into the bank base- 
ment. After another wait for the 
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CLEARING House 


“Open 
for business”’ 


NINE O’CLOCK. Banking time. The shades go up. Bank clerks in their cages . . . their allot- 
ment of greenbacks and silver counted out. This could never be if one certain employee 
were late to work . . . the vault door. If he chose to be stubborn and late, all the workings of 
the bank would be off schedule. * * The time lock of a Diebold Vault Door is as accurate and 
precise as the great door itself. * * Reliability as well as security is part and parcel of a Diebold. 


Wherever the vault door is a Diebold, that bank will be “open for business”? promptly at nine. 


Inspection service for all installations. . . . Vault doors equipped with Timken tapered roller bearings 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


SEVENTY YEARS 0 F BAN K SERVICE 
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Forty-two 


Vault Truck 
of Steel 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. 


4 Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


another 
NEW ON! 


NO-RING 


LOOSE LEAF 
BOOKS 


quality i 
sizes and colored leatherette covers. 30c to $1.65. 
Ask your dealer or write for circulars or samples 
on approval. 


NEVA-CLOG Products, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Double Protection— 
From Hold-Up and False Alarm 


Operated by slight movement of the foot, 
Padua Electric System is certain when you 
need it. tected from cleaners’ mops, 
brooms, etc., it does not give false alarms. 
Best of all, hold-up men avoid Padua 
Protected Banks. Padua will improve your 
present system. 


Lift of foot sets off alarm. No false alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 
44 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


manager, the bandit apparently wearied 
of his vigil and walked casually out 
after thoughtfully leaving the vault so 
it could be easily opened by the 
inmates. 

A real “movie” incident was injected 
into the affair by the almost successful 
attempt of one of the customers in the 
basement to signal that something was 
wrong. The client, who was an expert 
telephone engineer, had been working 
feverishly to make certain adjustments 
in the wiring in the basement to connect 
up with another telephone outlet over 
which the police could have been sig- 
nalled without the bandit’s knowledge. 
The engineer had nearly completed his 
work when he was released with the 
other customers by the bank staff after 
the bandit had disappeared. 


* * * 


A veteran Canadian banker recently 
remarked on the keen interest in edu- 
cational matters being evinced by 
young bankers of the present day. In 
the old days he said there were com- 
paratively few standard banking works 
of reference obtainable but now there 
were a host of books covering a wide 
range of banking subjects available for 
young officers. That executives are 
encouraging members of their staff to 
supplement their practical training by 
study, is evidenced by the fact that 
extensive lending libraries are main- 
tained at the head offices of some of the 
Canadian banks. Books are catalogued 
and the lists distributed to branches. 
One bank reports that it is difficult to 
fill the demand for books on foreign 
exchange and similar subjects, many of 
the books having to be replaced after 
numerous trips by mail to all sections 
of the Dominion. Banking journals 
are also being carefully scanned for new 
ideas and new trends in banking. The 
Weyburn Security Bank, with head 
office at Weyburn, Saskatchewan, some- 
times circularizes its branches calling 
the attention of the staff to outstand- 
ing articles in banking journals. 


* * * 


Bankers’ advice to customers on 
what “not” to do with their money is 
sometimes taken but often resented. 
However, it has been proved on a 
number of occasions that a little per- 
sonal interest in the safeguarding of 
client’s funds against loss, pays —even 
if the warning is given at the risk of 
being told that it is none of the banker’s 
business. Once again this has been 
demonstrated by an incident in the 
career of a well known importer whose 
products are a household word in the 
United States and Canada. “My first 
bank account was opened by force,” he 
recently told a reporter. “‘As a young 
man I walked into the Market Street, 
Toronto branch of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce with a check for $728. I 
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mentioned to the teller that I was going 
to the races and the manager overheard 
me and called me into his office and 
started to give me some advice. Like 
a fresh young lad, I resented it, but the 
manager stood his ground and insisted 
that I deposit the bulk of the money. 
He gave me $28 and a bank book for 
$700 and told me to come back and see 
him in a day or two. I went to the 
races and lost the $28 but the advice 
and the $700 stuck.” The fresh young 
lad has grown in wealth and importance 
and he now controls companies whose 
earnings are in excess of some of the 
largest Canadian banks. The moral of 
the tale, however, is that he still 
conducts his business with the same 
branch of the bank and the same 
manager, until his recent retirement on 
pension, had directed his banking. 


* * * 


Sudbury, Ontario, is the latest addi- 
tion to the clearing house centers of the 
Dominion. Sudbury and Nickel are 
almost synonymous. With 85 per cent 
of the world’s nickel and the immense 
plant of the International Nickel Com- 
pany at its back door, the future of the 
city appears bright. Sudbury has now 
eight chartered banks, having gained 
two branches in the past two years. 
Incidentally, some of the weekly totals 
reported by the new clearing house as- 
sociation would make a number of the 
longer established centers of the same 
size green with envy. 


* * * 


The Canadian bankers who are 
pioneering on the rim of the arctic 
circle at Churchill, Manitoba’s new 
seaport on the Hudson Bay approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles north of Winnipeg, 
are preparing to go in with the spring 
break-up and re-open the branches of 
the banks which were closed during the 
winter lull of construction activity. 
Incidentally, the northern bankers are 
planning to take their golfing equip- 
ment in with them. The manager of 
one of the banks examined the ground 
last summer and with a golfer’s prac- 
ticed eye believes that a course can be 
laid out within convenient playing 
distance to the site of the future city. 
Time often hangs heavily with the 
Churchill bankers, as hitherto the bulk 
of the banking business has_ been 
transacted in the evening when the 
construction gangs knocked off work 
for the day. The popular Scotch game 
will be welcomed as a diversion from 
the cooking and similar duties which 
have been part of the daily routine of 
the pioneers. 


‘‘How is that boy of yours getting 
along in the Coupon Clipping Depart- 
ment down at the Guaranty? 

“Just fine! They have just elected 
him shear leader.” —Guaranty News. 
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‘THE bank and trust 
company which I have the 


_— to direct is the deposi- 
and correspondent of a 


fice number of banks. Their 


interests are our 


From a speech delivered by 
George W. Davison, President 
of Central Hanover, before the 
A. B. A. in convention, San 
Francisco, October 3, 1929. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 105 MILLION DOLLARS 
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“Wires Down” 


HE president of the Ajax Bank 
was “rusticating” in the woods. 

Three days after his arrival a tele- 
phone message from the telegraph 
office gave him a telegram from the 
bond department of the bank. 

‘Elko bonds selling at 103 and liable 
to drop,” the message ran. 

The president did some mental and 
rapid figuring and wrote out the follow- 
ing reply message: 

“Sell Elko at the market.” 

Then the writer, with the telegram 
in his hand, walked across to the tele- 
phone, and gave it a vigorous ring. 

No response, some pungent and 
profane remarks, continual vain efforts 
to rouse “‘central.” 

““A fellow can go quicker’n he can 
telephone in this outlandish region,” 
the president told himself, went out 
to the open air garage, jumped in his 
car and started for the nearest Western 
Union office. 

Five miles from the camp, in the 
loveliest part of the woods, the car 
stopped and refused to go, The dis- 
gusted driver walked ten miles more 
to the nearest farmhouse, the farmer 
cranked up a sputtering Ford, and 
landed the anxious banker in town at 
4 p.m., where the telegraph operator 
informed him that the local railway 
company had cut the telephone wires 
across its track in connection with some 
repair work. 

“Well, I suppose it’s too late now, 
but get this wire through as soon as 
possible,”’ the banker ordered. 

The next day at 2 p.m., the following 
telegram arrived from the _ bond 
manager. 

“Your wire too late. Elko down to 
95 yesterday. Open 93 this morning. 
Still dropping. Wire further orders.” 

‘Well, I’ll figure up our loss and sue 
the railway for damages,” the banker 
said. 

This sounds like an improbable 
instance, but it is duplicated in a case 
decided by the North Carolina Courts, 
103 Southwestern Reporter, 145, where 
the evidence showed that the North 
Carolina law made it a crime to cul 
telephone wires, a citizen of the state 
was unable to summon a doctor on 
account of the telephone wires having 
been cut by a railway company. In 
consequence thereof his wife died, the 
citizen sued for damages, and the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina ruled 
that the railway company was liable. 

“The position that the damages are 
too remote to sustain an action cannot 
be maintained. If the jury should 
find, under proper evidence, that the 
failure of the physician to arrive in 
time was caused by the wrongful act 
of the company in cutting the telephone 
wires, that would establish the tort.” 
said the Court.—M. L. H. 
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A radical change in public preference has taken place in 
motor cat buying during the past year and a half that is 
especially noticeable in the low-price field. Old ideas of 
automobile performance have given way to new, modern 
ideas of smoothness, quietness, flexibility, comfort. The big 
swing is to the Six! And everywhere, every day, more and 
more people are realizing that it’s wise to choose a Six. 


The new Chevrolet is a Six. And because it is a Six—built 
to modern and high standards of quality, and selling at a 
remarkably low price—Chevrolet dealers are enjoying a 
commanding position in today’s automobile market. They 
ate selling today’s most popular type of car—in today’s 
most popular price-field. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


The ROADSTER 
or PHAETON 


The Sport Roadster . 9555 
The Sport Coupe. . . . 
The Club Sedan .... 


The Special Sedan . . $725 
(6 wire wheels standard) 


Prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Mich. 
bumpers and spare tire extra 


The Coach, $565, f- 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 
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Citizens 
National Bank 
Marietta 
Obio 
CIn Course of 
Construction) 


ANKS contemplating new buildings, or 

making certain changes in their present 

building, are naturally interested in the ques- 
tion of cost. 


of the preparation of expensive working 


| 
| 
It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to 
drawings and specifications. 


quote a guaranteed maximum cost, in advance 


i Our service, which includes complete Invest- | 

ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 
neering,Construction and Interior Equipment, | 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service | 
Booklet. Copy will be sent on request. : 


eAn engineer to study your requirements and offer 
suggestions wiil be gladly sent without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
i AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks 


Exclusively 
CHICAGO * SAINT LOUIS + + + | 


MEMPHIS 
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With Corporate Farm 


Managers 
(Continued from page 9) 


a good profit. Today these men gross 
$1.25 on hogs for every bushel of corn 
fed, with corn selling from 50c to 75c. 
And in 1929 one of these brothers of 
mine was cited as one of Nebraska’s 
master farmers. 

“It was their experience that started 
me thinking that something was wrong 
in farm management. When I began 
looking into the question, I found 
plenty of evidence that my conclusions 
were right. It isn’t agriculture that is 
at fault —it is lack of management on 
the farm. , 

“Right here in Nebraska there are a 
number of ‘dirt farmers’ who are 
grossing anywhere from $25,000 to over 
$50,000 a year from farming operations. 
Nebraska’s ten ‘master farmers’ for 
1929, selected from 199 candidates, are 
sample proof of what can be accom- 
plished by scientific farming and good 
management. These ten men have 
lived in this state for an average of 
forty-one years. At the beginning of 
their careers they were rated at about 
$1,200 each. Now, at an average age 
of fifty-one, they are rated at $125,954 
each. 

“Their success was not due to ‘luck’ 
but to intelligent application of modern 
methods of management and produc- 
tion. Look at it any way you will, the 
farm is a business enterprise. If the 
management is inefficient, results can- 
not be satisfactory. Land management 
may differ from industrial manage- 
ment in its particulars, but in principle 
it is the same. Efficiency in operation 
spells success in either case.” 

And —there you have it, from a man 
who has had some six years experience 
in “group farming’ and has made 
scientific management on the farm pay 
very good returns. 

The Farmers National Company is 
not a farming corporation in any sense 
of the term —it is strictly a managerial 
concern. As Mr. Claassen puts it, “it 
undertakes to do what the owner him- 
self would do —if he had time and knew 
how to do it.” 

Today there are many men and insti- 
tutions who own farms in numbers — 
lands which have in many cases, come 
to them as the results of foreclosures. 
How to make these farm lands profit- 
able, how to dispose of them sooner or 
later without a loss, is a_ serious 
question. 

There are other men who are capable 
farmers, but who have no land to farm 

—tenants who are working under a 
disadvantage and becoming discour- 
aged because they are not making 
headway. 

It is the business of the Farmers 
National Company to help both classes. 
In one sense, this is a new business 
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Where 
Bankers Bank 


ONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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PROTECTION 


Or 
Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Architects 


Graham -Anderson, Probst & White 


Chicago 


Vault Architects 
Keene & Simpson 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Vault Contractors 


Long Construction Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DEMANDED 


Recently—the Kansas City Federal Reserve Bank 
found it necessary to move their bond vaults from 
the 9th to the 6th floor. The original vaults, built six 
years ago, were constructed with a heavy steel re- 
inforcing system, based on the idea of mass, only in 
overcoming burglarious, or mob attacks. 

The architects in charge of remodeling, appreciat- 
ing that progress moves ever forward, thoroughly 
investigated all forms of vault design. They sought 
not only ability to resist high explosive—but drills 

. and torch as well. 

As a result of this research, the Steelcrete principle 
was specified—assuring, in addition to extraordinary 
protection, remarkably low cost. 

Here, again, is positive evidence of Steelcrete 
Superiority—one of many similar findings of leading 
architects and bankers. You are invited to send for 
their certified endorsements. Write today. 


PROOF AG 


CUTTING FLAM RILL EXPLOSIVE 


VIEW of 
CONSTRUCTION 


Apartiallyconcreted sectionof 
a minimum thickness Steel- 
crete Vault. This shows the 
rigid entanglement of inter- 
locked steel which servesas the 
skeleton around and through 
which concreteis poured. 


THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago New York Buffalo 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


FRAMEBAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industriat Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions... Metal Lath... Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 
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enterprise. Not that “group farming” 
has not been done before, but in that 
up to this time few, if any, specialized 
management concerns such as this 
company, have been formed to offer 
their services to clients on a strictly 
commercial basis. 

Is the day in sight when “farm 
relief’ will come to agriculture, not 
through legislation, revolving funds 
and various “boards,” but instead 
through teaching the man who is 
“‘dirt-minded” how to make a profit 
through scientific management? 


Section 88 of the Bank Act 


(Continued from page 11) 


designated, according to the character 
of the borrower. 

4. That the situation of the as- 
signed property shall be explicitly 
stated. 

5. That the property assigned shall 
be so described as to be capable of 
identification. 

The Act of 1923 adds another, which 
is that any person intending to give a 
bank security under the authority of 
Section 88 of the Bank Act must give 
notice of such intention, before any 
loan is made by the bank to such per- 
son, and the security taken, and ‘this 
notice of intention registered in the 
office of the assistant receiver-general 
in the province in which the place of 
business is situated. 

The preparation of the various forms 
necessary to give effect to security 
under Section 88, and the checking to 
ensure their validity, now involves 
such an excessive amount of routine 
that the cost is out of all proportion 
to the yield from small advances, and 
the profit derived from such loans does 
not justify the expense. For this 
reason, therefore, the use of this secu- 
rity for small advances is largely being 
abandoned, as, like all business organi- 
zations, a bank is formed primarily 
to earn profits for its proprietors, the 
shareholders. 


The “State” Power of 
Attorney 


[F X gives Y a power of attorney to 

transfer bank stock like any other 
power of attorney, it may be revoked 
by X. Suppose, however, that Y 
applies to transfer the stock and the 
power of attorney shows that it was 
dated say ten years before the appli- 
cation for the transfer. Does this put 
the bank upon inquiry, and subject it 
to the burden of finding out whether 
X had revoked the power of attorney? 

On this point the Pennsylvania 
courts have ruled against the bank, 
and held that if it transferred the 
stock without inquiry, it did so at its 
peril. —M. L. H. 
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eS The “Acid Test” applied literally by the criminal who attempts to alter a 
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ad cheek printed on Gilbert Safety Bond results immediately in the formation 
yes 

Ms of an indelible dark brown stain which coneludes all efforts on that check. 

u- 

ng 

ly And if an erasure is resorted to instead of acid, the plain surface color is so 
he 

delicate that even the most careful attempt to remove the lightest pencil 
writing leaves its tell-tale light spot. 

= If you will write to us we will gladly mail you a sample book of Gilbert Safety 
ed 

Y Bond containing an assorted collection of attractive colored sheets upon 
the 
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“z which the above tests can be carried out to your own satisfaction. 
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TORACOUIN 


EN LEDGER 


A Paper that Smiles at Hard Usage 


(st mechanical posting machines! Well-paid operators! 


High rent! Ample overhead! Push! Hurry! Cheap paper 
holding up reports! Grief! It is penny-wise and pound-foolish to 
use cheap paper in mechanical accounting. Don’t blame dull tools. 

Typacount alone stands the abuse of hard usage and comes 
up smiling to improve mechanical accounting. When you 
— Typacount Linen Ledger, you are insuring your posted 
records against the ravages of continual handling. 


Any printer will gladly use Typacount. Write for samples. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family cf paper makers for nearly three-quarters of a century 


Leaders in Ledger Papers 
DALTON, MASS., U. S.A. 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The Automatic’”’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


“Worth Your Consideration’’ 
Pats. Pend. 


47 SIZES ~ LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 
California distributor: 
Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 
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What’s Wrong With the 
Savings ? 
(Continued from page 13) 


greatest problem —is increasing each 
year. Gone are the days when it was 
necessary for an individual to save to 
attain his desires. Installments make 
it easy to get what is wanted, with 
payment to come later from income. 
In direct competition, and in keeping 
with the trend, banks are installing 
personal loan divisions in their savings 
departments, and it is here that the 
installment situation is being met most 
decisively. 

Now we come to the withdrawal of 
savings to be used to purchase stock on 
the market. It is quite logical to be- 
lieve that the savings decline during 
the period 1928-29 just prior to the 
stock market collapse was due princi- 
pally to the many depositors who 
listened to the countless stories of 
huge profits and easy money to be 
made in the stock market. Legion 
were the savers who were tempted and 
turned temporarily into stock specu- 
lators. This being so, the majority of 
these have learned the lesson that the 
savings bank is just as sure and just 
as safe an avenue of wealth as ever was. 
The stock market as competition may 
be almost entirely ignored, at least for 
several years to come. 

The solution to the problem of com- 
petition would be found if banks would 
adopt the new ideas that have proven 
so successful in the business world — 
scientific management, research, stand- 
ardization, staff training, salesman- 
ship, window display and advertising. 
Modern merchandising methods are 
essential in banking as in any other 
business. Particularly in the matter of 
sales promotion and sales management, 
much can be learned. The new business 
departments of banks are playing in- 
creasingly important roles, as this is 
being realized, and much good is the 
result. 

This brings us back to our major 
issue. Are our bankers to permit the 
savings of this country to continue to 
decline? We believe not. Nothing can 
quite take the place of a savings ac- 
count. The possession of an account 
should be the prime requisite of every 
man, be he of large or small means. 
Ready money is always available for 
instant use and an account is always 
worth one hundred cents on the dollar, 
good times or bad. No investment can 
be the equal of the savings account 
and as a stabilizing agent its scope 1s 
of far greater importance than 1s 
commonly understood. The story of 
1929 is still untold and the part this 
nation’s savings played in checking a 
further collapse of the market may 
never be told. 

Despite all predictions to the con- 
trary, we have the utmost confidence 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, 


Mareh 27, 1930 


Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


58 Banking Offices in and near Cleveland 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks . $ 30,959,654.31 
U. S., State, Municipal and Other Bonds and 


Investments 34,917,232.15 
Loans, Discounts and Advances 233,041,035.28 
Real Estate and Banking Houses . 6,999,245.05 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 

Resources . % 2,151,882.17 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and 

Acceptances Executed by this Bank 8,438,963.29 

Total . . .. . . . $316,508,012.25 


LIABILITIES 


CapitalStock. . . .. . 


. $ 13,800,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


12,756,495.70 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 2,.287,558.58 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1930 414,000.00 
Deposits ‘ 278,108,872.46 
Other Liabilities -% 702,122.22 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances Executed 
for Customers 8,438,963.29 
Tetel . « « « 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Cleveland Clearing House Association 


THE BURROUGHS 


in the savings business and the ability 
of our bankers to meet successfully 
with any and all competition. Nothing 
can persuade us to the contrary. There 
need be no doubts or fears. The future 
for the savings business is bright, and 
presently the goose will again hang 
high and the squirrels will be chatter- 
ing in the treetops. 


Also a Life Insurance 
Trust Club 


(Continued from page 26) 


case is set forth and a solution arrived 
at. The program is so laid out as to 
cover as many as possible of the prac- 
tical problems that most often confront 
the underwriter. Members also have 
an opportunity to advance specific 
cases that they are dealing with and to 
obtain a consensus of opinion from the 
group as to the best means of solving 
them. In several instances this has 
enabled a member to consummate a 
substantial sale that otherwise he 
might have missed. 

An important feature of the efforts 
of this group is the joint advertising 
campaign it has undertaken. Individ- 
ually the underwriters have benefited 
from the thousands of dollars the trust 
companies of Chicago have spent in 
advertising the benefits of life insur- 
ance and life insurance trusts. They 
felt it was only right, proper and profit- 
able to supplement these efforts 
through an intelligently conceived ad- 
vertising campaign of their own. Sev- 
eral thousand prospects in Chicago 
are now receiving printed messages 
from the club members at regular in- 
tervals. These messages establish 
prestige for the membership, advance 
sound arguments for the consideration 
of additional insurance, merchandise 
the type of professional service the 
club offers. 

There are many evidences of the 
club’s success. In the first place it has 
a long waiting list. Secondly, it is 
rare indeed that a member misses a 
meeting. Thirdly, the reputation of 
the club has spread so far that in sev- 
eral other cities plans are being laid to 
start similar organizations. 


A Massachusetts 
“Swap” 


[IF a bank employs B to exchange a 

building lot, B brings the bank and 
C together, and they agree to exchange 
the lot for another, and then, after B 
leaves the bank, they actually exchange 
the bank’s lot for a different one owned 
by C, has B earned his commission? 

In French vs. McKay, 63 N. E. 1068, 
the Massachusetts courts ruled in B’s 
favor.—M. L. H. 
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Rewards for Forgery 
Detections 


By Graham Dukehart 


Assistant Vice-president, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon 


N this age of mechanization the 
l tendency of all those employing 
high speed machinery in their 
daily tasks is to become mechanical in 
their mental processes, especially in 
rapid repetitive tasks. A bank teller, 
for instance, must handle thousands of 
checks in addition to the coin and cur- 
rency brought to his window each day, 
and develops a machine-like technique. 
To enable him to compare signatures 
in a Minimum time, cards are placed 
conveniently in his cage, and where he 
refers to them in all cases of doubt. 
In a bank the size of ours, with more 
than 22,000 checking accounts, a single 
file of such magnitude would be out of 
the question; nor could any man be 
even vaguely familiar with such a mul- 
titude of signatures. As a solution, the 
alphabet is divided and certain letters 
assigned to specific cages. Usually a 
teller handles about 2,000 names, and 
checks for encashment must be pre- 
sented at the window controlling the 
check of the drawer. A card index is 
installed immediately below the deal- 
ing plate, controlled by ‘‘automatic” 
guides, and signatures can be compared 
quickly and without apparent hesita- 
tion on the part of the teller. Quick 
comparison is particularly desirable, 
because some customers are sensitive, 
and resent what appears to be a ques- 
tion as to the validity of their checks. 
With long queues at the window, tel- 
lers are prone to take chances, particu- 
larly if comparing signatures means 
delay. 

So to encourage them to use the 
signature file, we have instituted a 
schedule of rewards for detection of 
forgeries. In effect since January, 
1926, it has been very successful, and 
applies not only to tellers, but also to 
bookkeepers. Each bookkeeping desk 
is equipped with a file containing the 
signatures governing all accounts in the 
operators ledger. If a signature appears 
doubtful to the bookkeeper, he has a 
card right at hand and no delay is in- 
curred in referring to it. Each teller 
must pass on the signatures of accounts 
covered by his subdivisions of the 
alphabet and after he has balanced for 
the day he goes to the bookkeeping 
department where he examines and 
stamps every check. 

The same reward is paid tellers, and 
a friendly rivalry exists between them 
and the bookkeepers who are always 
on the alert for irregularities. Signa- 
tures that formerly were passed with- 
out question, are now carefully scru- 
linized and referred to the manager of 


Fifty-three 


YOUR CHECKS TALK ABOUT YOU 
BEHIND YOUR BACK | 


The public’s chief contact with your bank is through your letters, 
drafts and checks. You con control the appearance of the forms 
you use, but it is your customers who are entrusted with the 
checks that carry an impression of your standing far and wide. 

Checks, therefore, take first rank when you consider the 
prestige of your bank. And when you have your checks made on 
La Monte National Safety Paper, you have placed in your cus- 
tomers’ hands the best representatives you can command. 

La Monte Paper is safe, durable and dignified. Its wide range 
of color and the effective way your emblem or slogan may be 
embodied in the paper offer you unusual advertising possibilities. 
La Monte National Safety Paper will help you impress the public 
with the pride you have in the spirit and character of your bank. 


George La Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York City. 


FREE—An unusual sample book 


& oe of checks, E-6, made on La Monte 


FOR CHECKS 


National Safety Paper. 
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PHONETALARM 


This shows how A. D. T. 
Phonetalarm Sound De- 
tectors are installed on 
the ceiling of a new or 
existing vault. 


A Permanent Safeguard 
for Bank Vaults 


Today, tomorrow—many years hence, you can always rely on A.D.T. 
Phonetalarm for sure protection of your vault. 


cities. 


Drilling, hammering and other noises within or on the 
surface of the vault are immediately detected by the 
sensitive sound detectors on the ceiling of the vault. 
Actuation of these detectors causes an immediate alarm 
to be sounded by the A.D. T. Vault Alarm, installed on 
the outside of the bank. 


A.D.T. Phonetalarm is an Underwriters Approved Grade 
“A’’System. Furnished either for local operation or for 
operation through A. D. T. Central Stations in principal 
Settle the question of vault protection once and 
for all—specify A. D. T. Phonetalarm. Detailed in- 
formation on request. 


Controlled Companies of 


American District Telegraph Co. 
155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


A. D. T. Vault Alarm 
Housing, designed to 
harmonize with any 
architectural scheme. 


3635 


FOR 
BANKS 


“FOR 
CATALOG, 


AMESTYLE 


Combine three definite fea- 
tures which make them 


attractive and_ trim. 
(3) Economy—moderately 
priced because of volume 
production. 


Amestyle Envelopes are specially 
desiyned for banks. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO. 
55 SUDBURY ST. BOSTON, MASS 


Without loss of efficj- 
ency you can save as muchas 90% 
on cost of additional filing equipment in 
by transferring present records into Quik-Lok @jm 
Storage Files—and using same files again. Quik- 

Loks cost less than interest and deprecia- 


tion on old 
STo, 


Files, 
AGE FILE 


Lincoln, Neb. 
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the bookkeeping department, who is 
called on for decisions many times 
each day. As there is a definite reward 
for discovery of a forgery, all book- 
keepers are on the alert. Probably no 
bank’s signatures are more carefully 
scanned than ours. 

This schedule has been in effect 
since January, 1926 —rewards paid as 
follows: 


$ 2.50 amounts up to... $50.00 

$ 5.00 amounts up to... $50.00 to $100 
$10.00 amounts up to... $100.00 to $2000 
$25.00 amounts up to... $2000 and up 


When the bank has received notice 
that a forged check is outstanding 
and it is presented, no reward will be 
paid. 

Tellers must not pass on signatures 
of the accounts covered by their sub- 
divisions of the alphabet, but after 
they have balanced for the day they 
must go to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and examine and stamp every 
check. 

During the past four years we have 
paid out $520 in 188 different rewards, 
which were granted for from forty-two 
to fifty-eight forgery detections each 
year. Of these but nine have been paid 
to tellers—one for the detection of a 
forged check presented by an innocent 
holder in the amount of $500, the 
heaviest bad check presented to us 
during this entire period. 

For the first six months of the re- 
ward system, not a single cash prize 
was earned, but before the year was 
over, $132.50 has been paid for forty- 
five different forgeries. In 1927 fifty- 
eight forgeries were discovered and 
$155 in awards earned. The year 1928 
saw the amount of awards reduced to 
$130, and the number of forgery 
detections to forty-two, while in 1929 
forty-three false signature detections 
won prizes aggregating $102.50. 

By far the greater number of awards 
have been paid for forgeries amounting 
to less than $50, the $2.50 prizes total- 
ing forty-one in 1926; fifty-four in 
1927; thirty-six in 1926; and twenty- 
one in 1929. Four $5 awards were 
paid in 1926; nine for the same amount 
in 1927; and two each in 1928 and 1929. 
The maximum award of $25 has yet to 
be claimed. Personal distinction has 
been achieved as frequently as eight 
times in a single year by the same 
individual, while several men have 
won four, five and six rewards in one 
year. 


“No Funds” 


IF A gives a check to B in a bank 
where he has no account, and the 
cashier pays it knowing the facts, 1s 
the cashier guilty of misappropriating 
the funds of the bank? 
Yes. 
—M. L. H. 
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New Business— All Year 
Round 


(Continued from page 22) 


justify a payment. No officer receives 
any award, and no department head 
or branch manager is entitled to an 
award for any new business brought 
for his own department; the salaries 
of such chiefs are supposed to obligate 
new business efforts for their own de- 
partments. No awards are paid to 
outside representatives of the new 
business or trust development depart- 
ments, who are on a salary basis only. 

The bank’s magazine, the Cleveland 
Trust Monthly, prominently displays in 
each issue the names of the six em- 
ployees who during the previous month 
have made the best showing in new 
business; and once a year, in the fall 
probably, the twenty-five best busi- 
ness getters for the year will be so 
noted. Since this publication will bring 
these names prominently to the atten- 
tion of officers, directors and stock- 
holders, it should be distinctly to the 
advantage of all who make intelligent 
efforts to get profitable new business. 


The Schedule of Awards is as follows: 


The complete schedule of awards is as 
follows: 

1—Savings Accounts: For each savings 
account with initial deposit of $100 or more, 
initial award of $1.00, plus 25 cents for each 
additional $100 of the initial deposit. Thus 
an account of $500 would warrant an initial 
payment of $2.00, but $450 would be $1.75. 
At the end of six months, an additional 
payment will be made to bring the total 
award up to six-tenths of one per cent of 
the average balances for the six months, 
if the total so payable is $1.00 or more. 
For a savings account averaging $200 for 
the first six months, even though the initial 
deposit was less than $100, the award will 
be $1.20. 
_ 2—Checking Accounts: For each check- 
ing account with initial deposit of $300 or 
over, $1.00 for the first $300 and 25 cents 
for each $100 in excess; at the end of six 
months an additional award bringing the 
total to six-tenths of one per cent on the 
average balances for the six months; and 
an award on the same basis for accounts 
whose six months balances average over 
$300 but on which the initial deposit was 
less than that amount. No award will be 
paid on commercial accounts with balances 
averaging less than $300, because our 
analysis indicates that we make no profit 
whatever on such accounts. 

3—Safe Deposit Boxes and Fur Storage 
Business of new customers: 10 per cent of 
the initial charge, payable in the month 
following that in which the business was 
secured. 

4—Sales of Travel Tickets to persons 
brought to the Collver-Miller Company or 
brought in contact with the company 
through the agency of an employee: the 
general basis of awards will be 25 per cent 
of the actual profit of the Collver-Miller 

ompany. 

2—Bond Sales to new customers brought 
to the bank by employees, or where the 
contact is established by an employee: 
one-quarter of one per cent of the gross 
amount of the initial transaction—$2.50 
per $1,000. 

6—Estates: the following schedule is set 
forth as a basis; it may be modified by rea- 
Son of special circumstances, but in all such 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Customers and Prospects 


Districts indicated on the map account 
for practically all families in the city 


of Philadelphia with incomes of 
$10,000 or more. Here live the 


prosperous, progressive families whose patronage means so much to 
any undertaking—to shops, because their tastes set fashion—to banks, 
because they make the most profitable use of bank facilities. 


Families such as these in every city and town in America travel exten- 
sively and while they are away their affairs must be managed for 
them. When they are about to travel they are prospects for safe 
deposit, silver storage, securities management, wills and trusts. By de- 
veloping A. B. A. Cheque sales you can reach this market at the right 
time — and in your own office —for they must come to the bank to 


buy their Cheques. 


The insurance features of A. B. A. Cheques appeal to people accus- 
tomed to managing property—their appearance is pleasing to people 
of taste. And while your customers are away your contact with them 
is maintained, for on every Cheque your bank’s name appears — an 
exclusive feature of A. B. A. Cheques. 


A‘B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


cases of modification the grounds for the 
change shall be discussed with the em- 
ployee. (It should be noted that no awards 
will hereafter be paid for wills naming us 
as executor or trustee of estates whose 
value is estimated at less than $25,000, be- 
cause our net profit on such small estates 
is little or nothing, although we often 
accept them on request, as an accommoda- 
tion; and no awards will be paid for living 
trusts involving property estimated at less 
than $50,000, for the same reason.) 

(a) For Wills naming the company only 
as executor, $3.00 for the first $25,000 of 
estimated value of the estate, and $1.00 for 
each whole $10,000 in excess of that amount. 
If the company is named as trustee also, 
$5.00 for the first $25,000 and $2.00 for 
each $10,000 in excess of that valuation. 

(b) For Insurance Trusts of $25,000 or 
more, awards on the same basis as testa- 
mentary trusts above. 


(c) For Living Trusts involving prop- 
erty valued at $50,000 or over, $15.00 for 
the first $50,000 and at the rate of $3.00 
for each whole $10,000 or excess. 

All these estates awards will be payable 
to the employee who gave the information 
and arranged the contacts leading to the 
closing of the business, and will not be re- 
duced because any representative of the 
estates or legal departments has actually 
closed that business or helped to do so. 


An Ohio “Swap” 


A and B exchanged memorandum 
checks for mutual accommodation. 
Neither check was paid. A sued B, and 
the Ohio courts ruled that he could not 
collect unless he had paid his check in 
favor of B.—M. L. H. 
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| Irving Trust Company 

al _ Vaults Like Strongholds of Legend 

: Resting on solid rock, 69 feet below the street surface, 
and well under the water level, the subterranean strong- 

S| hold of the Irving Trust Company of New York City 

4 is one of the most impregnable ever constructed. 


It is a distinct testimony to York’ preeminence that this 
immense installation, like so many smaller ones through- 
out the world, bears the York emblem. 


YORK SAFE and LOCK CO. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
itt The principal builder of High Grade ; 
iy Vault Equipment in the World § 


Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects 


Write today for complete information about 
modern York installations. 


Marc Eidlitz & Sons, Builders 


HIDES NO PRINTING— 
ALWAYS NEAT— 
HOLDS FOREVER— 


Executab— — the 100% visible index tob— quickly indexes 
cord files, catalogs, phone books, price books. end 
teors the page—clwoys neat ond oftractive. 
loid, with changeable label. Pertect for guides 

folders in correspondence file. Five colors, four sizes. 


this edvertisement, for FREE samples 
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EXECUTAB CORPORATION 


WER BUILDING 
oe NORTH TONAWANDA, N. ¥ 


Price Trusts!’ 


—a formula to forecast an 
approximation of the value 
and net profit of the highly 
intangible trust business on 
the books. 


—ByY P. P. PULLEN, 
Chicago Title and Trust Company. 


“ Advertising 900 Banks 
in One’’ 


—By C.P.C. DOWNMAN, 
of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
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Trust Development— 
Interstate 


(Continued from page 15) 


situation is not as clear as might be 
wished and requires special comment, 
Thus in Arizona and Utah, while for- 
eign corporations may qualify to act 
as executors, it is doubtful whether 
they may lawfully act as testamentary 
trustees. The statutes of Arkansas 
make no provision for an out-of-state 
fiduciary to qualify within the state 
and provide that “neither letters 
testamentary nor of administration 
shall be granted to any non-resident” 
and yet the attorney general replies to 
a letter from the secretary of state: 
“You inquire whether the acting as 
executor or trustee in this state by 
a foreign trust company would be 
doing business in this state within the 
meaning of our statutes regulating 
foreign corporations. I beg to reply 
that ‘doing business in this state by a 
foreign corporation is the exercise in 
this state of some of the ordinary 
functions for which the corporation 
is organized.’ (Cites Supreme Court 
case.) It therefore follows that such a 
corporation should file a copy of its 
articles of incorporation, etc., if it 
wishes to act as executor or trustee in 
Arkansas.” 


MUCH the same situation obtains in 

Colorado, where the statutes fail to 
provide for the qualifying of a foreign 
fiduciary and give to the county 
court specific power to remove a per- 
sonal representative upon removal from 
the state; nevertheless, the attorney 
general has intimated that a foreign 
trust company might act upon obtain- 
ing a certificate from the secretary of 
state. Whether the secretary of state 
would issue such a certificate has not 
been decided. 

The statutes of Idaho make it un- 
lawful for a foreign trust company to 
act as administrator, executor, or 
guardian, but leave the matter with 
respect to testamentary trustees en- 
tirely open. Oregon has two provisions 
which seem to be absolutely contra- 
dictory. Section 1173 of the statutes 
provides that a non-resident is not 
qualified to act either as executor or as 
administrator, while Section 117 of the 
Banking Act provides that every for- 
eign corporation desiring to transact a 
trust business within the meaning of 
the act shall comply with its pro- 
visions. The right of a foreign trust 
company to act as testamentary trustee 
in Oregon seems to be established. 

It will be seen, then, that the various 
states fall into several groups when it 
comes to a foreign trust company 
acting as executor or trustee of a resi- 
dent estate. First, the states that 
have adopted reciprocity in varying 
degrees; second, those states that 
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grant entire freedom of action to out- 
of-state fiduciaries; third, those that 
absolutely prohibit other trust com- 
panies from acting under any circum- 
stances; fourth, those that allow a 
foreign corporate fiduciary to act, pro- 
vided it takes the proper steps to 
qualify; fifth, a number of states in 
which the situation has not as yet be- 
come settled. 

The requirements for qualification 
to do business in those states that are 
reciprocal and in those that are non- 
reciprocal but where qualification is 
necessary, are varied and interesting. 
In general it may be said that the 
chief requirements are the filing with 
the secretary of state of a certified 
copy of its articles of incorporation, 
the appointment of a resident agent, 
and the payment of certain fees. 

In Alabama the requirements are 
the same for a trust company as for a 
general business corporation, and pre- 
sent nothing out of the ordinary. The 
filing fees are based on the amount of 
capital employed in the state and 
range upward from $30. Arizona has 
three fixed fees amounting to $30 and 
requires that the agent appointed to 
receive service of process be a resident 
of the county and state for three 
years and that there must be an agent 
in each county in which the corpora- 
tion does business. 

The statutes of the District of 
Columbia provide that a foreign trust 
company must meet certain require- 
ments of a specified chapter, but as the 
chapter referred to contains no pro- 
visions as to foreign trust companies, 
the intent is rather cloudy. 


JN Illinois a foreign corporate fidu- 

ciary must pay an initial fee of one- 
twentieth of one per cent on the pro- 
portion of total issued capital which 
the Illinois business and _ tangible 
property bears to the total corporate 
business and tangible property. In 
Massachusetts the Commissioner of 
Banks, in whom is vested the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the terms of 
the reciprocal statute, has prescribed 
not only the conditions to be met but 
also the forms to be used. These are 
too lengthy and detailed to be in- 
cluded in this article. 

Mississippi offers the unusual al- 
ternative of either qualifying to do 
business in the state or “domesti- 
cating” the corporation. Under the 
terms of the latter arrangement the 
foreign corporation becomes to all 
intents and purposes a corporation of 
the State of Mississippi. 

One of the prerequisites of doing 
business in New Jersey, a reciprocal 
state, is an unimpaired and paid-up 
capital of at least $100,000 and the 
deposit of securities to the amount of 
at least $30,000. However, if it main- 
tains a deposit of at least $100,000 in its 


BIG BUSIN 


bers ‘‘Big Business’"—and 
small business too— are 
installing Steelcase Calcu- 
lating Machine Desks. 


This “efficiency” desk 
makes fast calculating 
work easier and speeds the 
flying fingers of the best 
operator. It is small and 
compact, saves valuable 
office space, and makes. a 


SS HAS 


ACCEPTED 


ING MACHINE DESKS 


In steadily growing num- Be: dl 


“hit’’ with every operator because it insures speed with ease. Comes in four beautiful 
finishes ; wearproof bronze bound linoleum top 


The Steelcase Calculating Machine Desk is demonstrated and sold by good office equipment 
dealers everywhere. Ask your dealer to show you this “first aid” to speed and accuracy in 
calculating machine work or write to us for full information. 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


Makers of a Complete Line of Metal Desks 
Grand Rapids 


Michigan 


PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS, $48.50 


... FOUND WHERE BUSINESS SUCCEEDS 


home state, this $30,000 deposit will be 
waived. Ohio has the same require- 
ment with respect to capital, but 
requires that at least $100,000 in 
securities be deposited with the state 
treasurer. In Oregon the capital 
requirements of state banks must be 
met, and the superintendent of banks 
issues the certificate of authorization 
to do business. 

In Pennsylvania a trust company of 
a reciprocal state, in order to qualify, 
must agree “‘to place itself under and 
to continue to be subject to supervision 
and examination by the State Banking 
Department in the same manner and to 


the same extent as corporations organ- 
ized and existing under the laws of 
this state.” Rhode Island requires 
that a foreign fiduciary corporation 
shall name the bank commissioner its 
attorney-in-fact to receive legal service. 

The requirements of Texas are not 
entirely clear, but a $50,000 deposit 
is necessary and the commissioner of 
insurance must be satisfied as to the 
solvency of the corporation. Vermont 
has a requirement not appearing in 
the statutes of other states to the effect 
that a foreign trust company shall 
file a stipulation with the commissioner 
of taxes in which it agrees that any 
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Fifty-eight 


©: of the many interesting m UNION TRUST«a. 


vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world— Resources over $300,000,000 
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funds, securities, or property held by 
it by virtue of any fiduciary appoint- 
ment shall be taxed in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as funds of 
the same character in the hands of a 
domestic trust company. 

Wisconsin requires from a recipro- 
cal state a deposit with the state 
treasurer of approved securities up to 
$100,000 and prohibits the establish- 
ment or maintenance of any branch 
office or agency and any solicitation of 
business within the state. Wyoming, 
among other requirements, provides 
that a foreign trust company shall 
cause its president and its secretary to 
sign and acknowledge under its cor- 
porate seal an acceptance of the state 
constitution. 

With respect to entrance fees it may 
be said that none of them is exorbi- 
tant. While they might preclude the 
acceptance of an isolated appointment 
in some states, a trust company will 
find them no barrier if it desires to 
qualify to do a general trust business 
in any of the states. 

The matter of taxation in the 
various states is, of course, of prime 
importance, as well as the amount of 
bonds and deposits required. While 
it is impossible to comment in detail 
on these features within the limits of 
this article, it may be said in general 
that once a trust company has quali- 
fied to do business in a foreign state, 
it is placed on the same basis, with 
few exceptions, as domestic trust com- 
panies. In any event, the trust 
officer will want to _ investigate 
thoroughly for himself before ven- 
turing into foreign territory. 

The present trend as evidenced by 
the recent rapid growth in the list of 
reciprocal states, coupled with the 
development of group and chain bank- 
ing, would seem to point to the 
gradual breaking down of state lines 
and the eventual free exchange of 
fiduciary appointments. 


Story.of the Bank of 
Finland 


(Continued from page 24) 


offices where all kinds of banking busi- 
ness is transacted. Of these, 225 are 
situated in towns and 379 in the 
country. As the Bank of Finland has 
thirteen bank offices and two agencies, 
making the total number of offices 
something over 600, there is one bank- 
ing establishment for about every 5,800 
people. Besides these there are other 
institutions not falling in the strictly 
commercial bank class; these are / 
mortgage banks, 474 savings banks, 
1,419 co-operative credit societies and 
a central bank which is maintained by 
the latter. 

Most of the joint stock banks are 
small. If the banks are divided accord- 
ing to the totals as shown by their 
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balance sheets, they rank as tabulated 
on page 24 (figures as of 1928). 

During the past few years the 
smaller banks grew faster than the 
jarger ones, for the reason that by 
agreement the smaller banks were per- 
mitted to pay higher rates on deposit 
accounts than the larger, thus occupy- 
ing a more favorable position in com- 
peting for deposits. This agreement 
expired in November, 1928, and since 
then the apparently greater growth of 
the smaller banks has not been so pro- 
nounced. The combined capital of the 
joint stock banks amounts to 1,110 
million marks or about $27,800,000 and 
the combined reserve account equals 
approximately half that amount. The 
ordinary deposit account of the joint 
stock banks is more than five times the 
amount of their capital stock, while 
their savings account item is approxi- 
mately the same as their reserve or 
surplus. 

Finland uses a system of “cash 
credit” the same as the Scottish banks. 
This is a scheme whereby a line of 
credit is extended to an individual and 
on which he may draw to the extent of 
his immediate needs; on this sum he 
pays interest and the balance of his 
unused credit costs him nothing unless 
it is withdrawn. In this manner the 
enterprising borrower may have a 
credit which can immediately be turned 
into cash without the necessity of 
searching about for added collateral or 
endorsers. This particular item has 
shown steady increase during the past 
few years, which would indicate that 
funds are available and forthcoming to 
meet the needs of new and growing 
enterprises. 

Finland, like many other European 
nations, has had more imports than 
exports during the past few years. 
This surplus of imports has forced the 
banks to draw on their foreign balances 
and at the same time increase their 
borrowings abroad. This movement 
was especially pronounced during the 
years of 1928 and 1929 when their posi- 
tion changed from one in which they 
had a credit balance in foreign banks 
of over 7 million marks to one in which 
they were the borrowers from foreign 
banks in excess of their foreign credits 
by 273 million marks in 1928 and 248 
million marks in 1929. Even though 
these figures appear large, they are not 
equal to their foreign indebtedness 
during the years 1919-1924 by nearly 
one-third. On the whole the position 
of the joint stock banks is regarded as 
very satisfactory and equally as well 
imtrenched as they were before the 
World War. Readjustments have been 
made which were the final cleaning up 

of inflated values which arose during 
the war; old and bad debts have been 
wiped off, and the banks now proceed 
With clean balance sheets and a very 
satisfactory outlook. 
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In the new Chrysler 
Building Branch of 


The Equitable 
Trust Company 


The Equitable Trust Company's new up- 
ae branch will protect its vaults and 
safe de 


leaf Time, Combination and Secret Key 
Changing Safe De 
Equitable Trust 

yer. Chrysler Building, William Van Alen. 


Sargent 
Greenleaf 


Rochester 
Boston 


sit boxes with Sargent & Green- 


sit Locks. Architects: 
ompany, York & Saw- 


Incorporated 
New York 
Chicago 


Tite 


wh BEL 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


oO Please send complete information on S&G Se- 


Name 


FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON 


Rochester, N. Y 
(check square for information desired) 
cout Bey Changing Sealed Key Safe Deposit 


Lock. 
Please estimate installation from attached 
plans. 


Name of Dan!:. 


City State 


The significance of Finland in the 
foreign trade of the United States is 
undoubtedly quite small when viewed 
from the balance sheet of exports and 
imports of United States. However, if 
one views the situation from the 
balance sheet of exports and imports 
of Finland, the United States ranks 
within the first three. The balance 
sheet of exports and imports is as 
tabulated on page 24. 

From this it appears that the United 
States is one of the best customers of 
Finland. We clearly rank third in both 
percentage and value of imports, and 
much higher than Sweden, Denmark 
or Belgium which are nearby neighbors. 


In exports we rank a little below Bel- 
gium, which is third, as a market for 
Finnish products. The chief exports of 
Finland are fresh meat, butter, eggs, 
cheese, raw hides, sawn and unsawn 
lumber, matches, plywood, wood pulp, 
cardboard and paper. She has no 
minerals to speak of, but the value of 
her forests is inestimably great. Her 
imports consist chiefly of rye, wheat, 
flour, rice, oats, coffee, sugar, cotton, 
wool, coal and petroleum. From the 
above list of exports and imports it is 
apparent why the United States ranks 
high in the foreign trade of Finland. 
From the foregoing one may con- 
clude that Finland is of significance in 
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oull be aut riGHT 
ata Statler” 


In these hotels you can be 
sure, in advance, of the up- 
to-date attractiveness of your 
room — and of such comforts 
as radio which waits the turn 
of a switch, running ice water, 
bed-head reading lamp, your 
own private bath, a morning 
paper under the door when 
you wake; and excellent res- 
taurants, in a variety which 
ranges from formal service to 


a lunch-room or cafeteria. 


HOTELS STATLER 


BOsTON 
BUFFALO 


You can be sure of “Statler 
Service,” and that every Stat- 
ler guest’s satisfaction is guar- 
anteed. 

Depend upon the _ expe- 
rience of thousands of travel- 
ers who'll tell you, if you 
inquire in a Pullman, or a 
ship’s lounge, or wherever 
travelers congregate, that 


“you'll be a//right ataStatler.” 


CLEVELAND $T. LOUIS 
DETROTIT 


NEW YORK 
| Hote/ Pennsylvania 
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world trade and to that extent she like. 
wise is to be considered in international 
finance. Of all the new republics 
which have been carved out since the 
war, Finland seems to be as well, if 
not better, situated than most. Her 
credit is good abroad, she is on gold 
standard within the nation, and seems 
to be adequately and soundly estab- 
lished financially. Her central bank, 
while perhaps modeled from other 
central banks of Europe, is sufficiently 
different to claim the attention of 
the student of banking and finance. 
Her banks are not overwhelmingly 
great and doubtless never will be, 
judging by standards of England and 
France. However, they are adequate 
and at least able to maintain a status 
quo, which is something —even in these 
days. 


Speed!—Bank Service 
Needs 


(Continued from page 17) 


feels the truth, that the bank is the 
greatest bargain house on earth. The 
patron not only will be impressed now 
but will be prepared for the changes 
to come, a scale of graduated charges 
or however the situation works out. 

“Call this giving bank service new 
color, speed, dramatic interest, atten- 
tion-getting power, or whatever you 
like. If it were put across as it should 
be and can be, patrons would be so 
thoroughly stirred to new interest in 
substantial checking balances, sav- 
ings and the rest, that a full scale of 
graduated charges might never be 
necessary. Be that as it may, the 
fact stands out that the attitude 
that is most profitable to the bank 
is bound to be most profitable to the 
patron. For no service can be rightly 
used that is not rightly appreciated. 

‘Hence the bank’s duty to the 
public begins with being fair to itself. 
When it becomes fair to itself it will 
have plenty of speed to keep pace in 
dramatic appeal with other kinds of 
business. Really, the speed is there 
already. Our attention-getting prob- 
lem is chiefly one of making that fact 
known.” 


A Geographical Tangle 


AN interesting problem arises where 

a bank is incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts, stock in the 
bank is transferred in California, and 
the transfer complies with the Califor- 
nia law, but is invalid according to the 
laws of Massachusetts. Which will 
govern, the law of Massachusetts or of 
California? 

In the case of Masury vs. Arkansas 
Bank, 87 Fed. 381, the court ruled 
that the Massachusetts law would 
control. —M. L. H. 
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World’s First Standard 
Mint 


(Continued from page 20) 


CLEARING 


celebration. Hundreds at once turned 
from Croesus and swore allegiance 
to the new king. However, a limited 
number of loyal subjects did not 
forget Croesus so quickly. In humble 
tones they asked that Cyrus be 
merciful to this king, who had done 
so much for civilization and who could 
still be of use to the new monarch. 
Finally Cyrus granted the request — 
agreed to release him from chains and 
spare his life. Eventually Croesus be- 
came a most trusted adviser to the 
Persian monarch. And, although his 
career as a money-maker and patron 
of art abruptly ended, he lived to 
realize that during his brief reign of 
eleven years he had given civilization 
the first standard form of coinage. His 
name has justly become a synonym for 
wealth throughout the world. 


* * 


Vagucely a voice from a distance said: 

“Let them sleep! As guards they 
are fine dreamers!” 

With great effort I sat up. The sun 
was an hour old. Lewis was sound 
asleep and the professor with M. Louis 
Mercedes, the native government 
inspector, stood laughing at us. 

“We opened the boxes,” they said. 
“They were empty. HRansacked per- 
haps by robbers centuries ago. Any- 
how, the jewel boxes bear the inscrip- 
tion of Croesus and they will make 
valuable exhibits.” 

Lewis slept through it all and after 
the professor and the inspector walked 
away, I prodded him in the ribs. After 
some time he got fully awake. 

“You’re a great one!” I said. “If 
it hadn’t been for me the boxes might 
have been stolen.’ I laughed up- 
roariously. 

He rubbed his eyes and looked 
about. The more I thought about him 
sleeping through it all, the funnier it 
seemed and I laughed still louder. 

“Have —have the professor and the 
inspector been here?’ he mumbled, 
squinting about. 

“Sure,”’ I chuckled, ““They’ve been 
here and gone—took the boxes with 
them.” 

At this he seemed relieved and 
smiled. I imagined he was thinking 


of his own stupidity. But he reached ° 


in his pocket and handed me several 
little pellets. They proved to be five 
gold and silver coins of Croesus. 
“Where’d you get these?” I asked 
in surprise. 
_ “In the secret room,” he said. “I 
just couldn’t stand the suspense and 
your snoring, so I slipped down and 
found these by one of the boxes before 
the inspector came . . . Joke’s 
on you!” Then he laughed fit to kill. 


E have had quite a few in- 

quiries lately from bankers 
asking us to replace their poorly 
designed Night Depositories 
with Yeo Rotary—emphasiz- 
ing the fact that more than 
ordinary discretion must be used 
in purchasing 24-hour depository 
service equipment for your bank. 


Any one of our 4 types of 
Rotaries will perform perfectly 
indefinitely, and you can have 
any degree of strength you wish. 


The Bank Vault Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


Main Office: 5 South 18th Street, 
Philadelphia 


6 N. Michigan Ave., 175 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago New York 


YEO—THE ORIGINAL ROTARY Addréss 


ANK VAuLT INspeEcTION Co. 
| 5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for Information desired.) 
l O Please send complete information on the Yeo | 
| Rotary Night Depository. | 
O Please quote on installation from attached plans. 
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HYDE PARK NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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VICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 
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Adding-subtracting machine illus- 
trated, $175, delivered U.S.A.; $205 
in Canada. Other electrics as low as 
$130; hand models as low as $80. 
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Portable 


Burroughs now adds a complete line 


of electrically operated Portables 


to its present popular line of hand 
operated Portables. 


An electric motor, built directly 
into the mechanism, provides the 
sreater speed and ease of electrical 
operation without sacrificing any of 
the compactness that makes the 
Burroughs Portable Machine so 


convenient for desk or teller’s cage. 


For a demonstration 
of an Electric Portable—or any 
other Portable—call the local 
Burroughs office or write. 


Light in weight—easy to 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario carry from desk to desk 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6195 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


a BAD Y WORLDWIDE BURROUGHS SERVICE 
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BURROUGHS 


FOR OPERATORS 


Adds to the returns on your present invest- 
ment in office equipment by increasing pro- 
duction while reducing fatigue and errors. 
Its thick cushions assure seating comfort 
with the upper part of the body left free for 
efficient work. The ball bearing swivel re- 
places twisting of operator’s back. The chair 
fits any individual, being easily adjusted with- 
out tools. Formore details call our local office. 
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Banking for the Oriental 


(Continued from page 27) 


trait of the orientals he will have less 
difficulty in arranging their loans. [| 
have learned, from experience, never 
to trust a statement handed me by a 
Chinese concern. It is not worth the 
paper it is written on. If the Chinese 
bookkeeper claims sales at $100,000, it 
is not unusual for him to be in error to 
the extent of three or four hundred 
thousand dollars! The mistake is not 
unintentional. The reason: Uncle 
Sam’s tax collector is around the 
corner! 

“There. is only one sure criterion for 
judging a loan to a Chinese firm —the 
individual who manages it. If Wee 
Lee comes along with a lengthy state- 
ment, he is asked two questions in 
rapid order: ‘How long have you been 
in this country?’ and ‘How long have 
you been manager of your firm?’ Lee, 
who has lived in this country nineteen 
years, may reply to the second ques- 
tion: ‘Fourteen year’. If his partners 
had put up with him for that many 
years it is safe to conclude that the busi- 
ness is prosperous and well managed. 

“The average Chinese merchant pre- 
fers to deal with three or four different 
banks. Most likely he borrows from 
Peter to pay Paul. But, it is interest- 
ing to relate, he considers it perfectly 
ethical to misrepresent that fact to the 
bank’s loaning officer. This is because 
the oriental has a slightly different 
conception of the element of time. 
That is, at the time that he gets the 
loan from a bank he may be owing 
several other banks, but by the end of 
the day he may be using the funds to 
clear up his other bank loans, so that 
he owes no one except your bank — 
at the end of the day. 

“Such complicated manipulations 
are excusable in the case of the Chinese, 
partly because of his time-honored 
practice of settling all debts by the end 
of his year, and also because of the 
responsibility assumed for him by his 
family affiliations. In the several 
instances that orientals failed to live up 
to their obligations, all we have to do 
is to notify someone high up in the 
councils of the family, and in some 
mysterious fashion the funds are made 
available to square the debt. How this 
fund was subscribed by patriotic 
Chinese has always remained a mystery, 
for they prefer to keep their family 
affairs well to themselves like true-born 
gentlemen. And this quality is mani- 
fested in other ways. One Chinaman 
will never attempt to investigate the 
financial standing of a countryman by 
inquiring at the latter’s bank. Such 
matters are only discussed at closely 
guarded family conclaves in the 
mysterious meeting rooms that are so 
numerous in the colorful Chinese 
district.” 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.8.A. 4070-5-30-ADV 
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